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Editorial Correspondence 

A very pleasant ride it is from Glas- 
gow to Kilmarnock, forty-three miles 
through a beautiful, well-cultivated 
country. Our object was to visit the 
farm of the agricultural college, dairy 
and poultry school, a mile out of Kil- 
marnock. We were met by the college 
trap, and picked up Professor Robert 
Wallace, professor of agriculture at 
Edinburgh University. He gave Mr. 
Wilson a great surprise by telling him 
he was wanted at Bristol, Eng., on 
July 2d to receive the honor of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. Honors 
are coming thick and fast to our Tama 
Jim, and no man is more deserving. 

We were soon in the poultry de- 
partment. A large number of farmers 


had come from Lanarkshire to listen 
to the lecture of Miss Kinross, the 
poultry expert. She led the company 
from pen to pen, giving the names of 
the different breeds with their excel- 
lencies and defects, and giving the 
records of the various pens in egg 


production from October 1st to June | 


Ist, running from 118 to 185 per hen. 
It was interesting to learn that the 
height of egg production was reached 
by our own White Wyandottes. 

Then to the grass, potato, turnip and 
oats experiment plots to hear Profes- 
sor Patterson give five-minute lectures 
to visitors on the grains, and Pro- 
fessor McAlpine on grasses, the lec- 
tures of both being excellent. Pro- 
fessor Patterson is one of the bright- 
est young professors I have ever met, 
clear and practical in his teachings— 
a man who speaks with authority be- 
yond his years. Professor McAlpine 
is a typical Scot, speaking the broad- 
est Scotch I have yet heard, brimful 
of humor of a peculiarly Scoich type. 
Commenting on the great importance 
of a great variety of grasses, in order 
to secure a first-class meadow or pas- 
ture in quantity and quality, the mix- 
ture arranged to meet the wants of 
the live stock, he said: “There is 
everything in the arrangement or mix- 
ture. Now, this Bobby Burns used the 
same words that I do, but he mixed 
them up and arranged them a little 
different.” We here saw an experi- 
ment which interested me greatly— 
some tomato-sick land—land that had 
grown tomatoes from year to year 
without change was being treated in 
different ways in pot culture. The 
earth in one pot at each end of the 
row was left untreated. One was 
treated with formalin, one with hot 
steam, others in other ways. The one 
in the middle had been heated to 185 
degrees, in other words sterilized. In 





the untreated pots, there was a rather 
sickly growth, but in the sterilized, the 
growth was of the best, in fact luxu- 
riant. The theory is that the heating 
to this point kills the bacteria which 
are the result of bacterial action; that 
is, kills the noxious bacteria, the ani- 
mal bacteria, and while it kills most 
of the friendly or vegetable bacteria, 
the few remaining multiply enormous- 
ly as soon as the animal bacteria are 
destroyed or sterilized. I was familiar 
with the theory which has been tested 
out at the Rothamstead Station in 
England, but this was the first experi- 
ment I had witnessed. This interested 
me because I think it helps to explain 
the well-known fact that in America 
we always have bumper crops the year 
following a severe drouth. The upper 
six inches of soil is heated, not to 185 
degrees, but heated up by the hot sun 
without being cooled by rain or dew 
for weeks. 

We cannot, like pot experimenters, 
cook our soil, but these great and long 
continued drouths possibly cook it to 
some extent for us. 

This, however, is not the only cause. 
The drouth pulls the soil particles 
apart by exhausting the moisture. 
There is little plant growth, and hence 
the fertility is so to speak stored up 
until the rains come. 

3ut I hear you say: “Bother with 
your philosophy. You can tell us all 
about that next winter when we have 
time to read. Go on with your story, 
and tell us about Bobby Burns and 
Ayrshire,” so here goes: 

Less than one hour’s ride brought us 
to the old town of Ayr. Just before 
we came to the station we paid our 
respects to the “Auld Brig,” and no 
sooner had our luggage been placed in 
our room, than we started out to see 
the home of Burns. 

There is a statue of Burns near the 
station, at the dedication of which 
Wallace Bruce, formerly counsel of 
Edinburgh, made the speech, or I be- 
lieve read a poem when I was over 
here before, but unfortunately I could 
not attend the dedication. The main 
interest however for the American is 
the old home, old Kirk Alloway, the 
Monument and Brig o’ Doon about 
three miles out, so we hired a cab 
and went, having supper wait until our 
return about eight o'clock. 

First, the home. Of stone, of course, 
as are nearly all the country buildings 
here, standing flush with the roadside. 
The roof of thatch, now from repeated 
thatchings a foot or more in thick- 
ness; floors of stone; four apartments, 
the first evidently intended as a gran- 
ary or store house, the second the 
stable where there were three or four 
stalls, third, the “but” or kitchen, and 
last the “ben” or parlor, all on the 
same level and copnecting one with 
the other; the stable floor of broken 
rock, the rest stone. In the “but” 
were the simple household implements 
of the olden times, the small spinning 
wheel with which I was perfectly fa- 
miliar in my boyhood, the larger wheel 
where the good woman walked to and 
fro (a splendid exercise for a young 
girl), and other articles of like age and 
ancient origin. For admission to this 
we paid four cents. On another build- 
ing in the same enclosure were the 
Burns relics, his various ancient man- 
uscripts, paintings, his family Bible, 
and the Bible he gave to his Highland 
Mary, for which 2d. more, and you 
never got a better 2d. worth. 

Second, Kirk Alloway. When I was 
a boy, standing during a three-fourths 
hour prayer and a one and three- 
fourths hours sermon in the old church 
in Pennsylvania, I had it all figured 
out, only the old church was Kirk 
Alloway, the bridge was of wood in 
my imagination, a couple of miles to 
the north. Souter Johnny was a mile 
or so south of the church, and Tam 0’ 
Shanter a mile or so north on the 
other side of the bridge, but my Sun- 
day long service day dreams, like 
most day dreams, were on too large a 
seale. Kirk Alloway is not one-quar- 
ter as large as the church in which I 
was indulging in day dreams. It is 
built gf stone, so narrow that there 
would not be much room for a witch 
dance. The graveyard is thronged 
with the dead, and among these old 
tombs are names quite familiar to 
anyone who had lived among the 
Scotch or Scotch-Irish people of the 
present day. Among others I noticed 
the grave of Mrs. Dunlop—by birth 
Agnes Wallace—Burns’ great friend 
and correspondent. 


And now for the monument. A few 





rods distant, a fine statue, the lower 
story being a large room with sup- 
porting pillars which again support 
the pedestal or statue proper, located 
in a beautiful and well-kept garden 
overlooking the Doon and its famous 
brig or bridge. Below the monument 
proper, in a small building, are stat- 
ues of Tam o’ Shanter and Souter 
Johnny, and glorious chums these old 
cronies must have been. Tam with 
his mouth open telling a story, Souter 
Johnny, mug in hand, taking it all in. 
Tama Jim was wrapped in admiration 
and then and there recited the most 
striking verses in this famous song. 
These statues are of the finest, very 
life-like, and the secretary leaning to- 
wards a couple of young swains said 
in a whisper: “If you just watch this 
old couple long enough you will see 
them move.” Outside in a chair, sits 
Tam’s wife, expectant, tense, resolute, 
impatient as her posture shows. She 
evidently knows where Tam is and 
who he is with, and is waiting im- 
patiently for his return. Tam _ will 
hear from her when he comes home. 

The Brig o’ Doon. The Doon is a 
rather swift stream, dark in color, the 
color of the water showing that it 
comes from the moss hags or peat 
sweeps in the hills above. The brig 
is solid stone, as all brigs are in this 
country, high and narrow. It is not 
used now, and Mr. Wilson and I went 
to the top and he sang, “Ye Banks and 
Braes o’ Bonnie Doon.” Oh! It was 
a great day. Tama Jim was at his 
best. 

HENRY WALLACE. 





Helping the English Farm 
Hand  ° 


There has long been a strong labor 
party in England. In the past it has 
been concerned almost altogether with 
the conditions of the city laboring 


man. It is now turning its attention 
to the farm hand. During the past year 
it has conducted especial investiga- 
tion of the English agricultural labor- 
er. The result of the investigation is 
that the labor party will probably push 
in the house of commons a minimum 
wage law applicable to farm laborers. 
During the investigation it was found 
that wages for farm hands varied from 
$3.50 to $5.75 per week in the different 
parts of England. It is expected that 
the best way to establish a minimum 
wage will be by appointing county 
boards, which will settle the matter 
for each locality. As a result of the 
investigations, it is suggested that the 
hours for the farm hands be nine hours 
a day for five days a week, five hours 
for another day, and with a special 
provision for those who must tend to 
stock on Sunday. The committee con- 
ducting the investigation very natur- 
ally feared that shorter hours and in- 
creased wages might decrease profits 
so that the farmers would not get along 
very well. To help out the farmers, 
they suggest the establishment of fair 
rent courts. Six-sevenths of the farm- 
ers of England are renters, and in 
some districts they claim that one cf 
their greatest burdens is the paying 
of the high rent. 

To further make it easier for the 
farm hands, it is recommended that 
the state make it easier for them to 
acquire small tracts of land for gar- 
dening on the side, and that the state 
provide a fund for making it possible 
to house the farm hands in a more 
healthful way until higher wages will 
have made it possible for them to take 
care of themselves. 

The committee contucting the in- 
vestigation presents the following con- 
clusions: 

“Endow the agricultural laborer with 
a living wage, and good house, and a 
ready means of acquiring and cultivat- 
ing a small holding. Then we believe 
a substantial contribution will Tave 
been made for correcting the drift to 
the town and to foreign lands. There- 
by the urban labor struggle will be 
eased, and the emigration statistics, 
which now assume alarming propor- 
tions, will be diminished. The carry- 
ing out of these several proposals will, 
in our opinion, awaken a new hope and 
open up a prospect of security and 
betterment to our agricultural popoula- 
tion which would go far to create that 
rural revival which is so generally ac- 
knowiedged as essential to the uplift- 
ing of national labor and the full frui- 
tion of national life,” 





—__ 


Sheep Feeding Question 


A Minnesota correspondent wriias: 

“I have a forty-acre corn field, six 
or seven acres of which were drowned 
out in a recent heavy rain. The lang 
is tiled so that the water stood on it 
only three or four days, but it was long 
enough to kill the corn. Ata r cent 
short course at Ames they advised us 
that there was good money in feeding 
sheep. My idea was to seed these six 
or seven acres to rape and then run 
a temporary woven wire fence around 
the field and turn in the sheep. I have 
a good blue grass pasture that I could 
turn into before the corn would be 
ready. This would allow me to buy 
early so as to have a better pick of the 
market. I have a place where the 
sheep can sleep dry and out of drafts, 
Now, what I would like to know is, 
should I, having had no experience 
with sheep, take the risk of buying a 
carload? Would it be better for me 
to feed lambs or yearlings? About 
what would a carload cost, and how 
long should I expect to feed the sheep? 
I would have to borrow the money 
with which to buy the sheep. Is there 
any other way in which I could handle 
this land and not take so much risk?” 

Probably our correspondent had bet- 
ter buy lambs rather than wethers, 
What do our readers say? We would 
suggest that he buy a good quality of 
50 to 60-pound lambs in August or early 
Sepember. Probably he can get them 
for a little over 6 cents a pound. The 
cost of a double deck load of such 
lambs would probably run a little over 
$1,000. Our correspondent’s idea of 
buying early so as to have a better 
pick of the market is not altogether 
correct. True, there is not so much 
competition among buyers, but this is 
usually more than offset by the fewer 
number of lambs on the early market. 
The greatest variety to pick from is to 
be found in late September and early 
October. 

Fifty to sixty pound lambs should be 
fed, under ordinary conditions, fer 
from sixty to ninety days. The idea 
is to put from ten to twenty pounds of 
flesh on them by means of pasture, 
rape, or green stuff in corn, marketing 
them before it is necessary to feed 
much grain. 

As to the best method of handling 
these lambs, our correspondent must 
largely learn that by experience. We 
suggest that he put them on rather 
short pasture for a day er two after 
bringing them home, and that he start 
them on good pasture gradually. They 
should have access at all times to 
fresh water and salt. In September 
they may be turned into the corn field. 
Here, unless the corn is very badly 
down, the lambs may be depended on 
to eat only the lower leaves and the 
weeds. 

Our correspondent is quite right in 


‘ feeling that he is taking some risk in 


buying a carload of sheep. If he isa 
good judge of stock, and knows how to 
handle animals, he will probably come 
out all right, for a number of sheep 
feeders, even those new to the busi- 
ness, have been making good _ profit 
during recent years. But if our corre- 
spondent does not care to run the risk, 
he might put this land down to sor- 
ghum, provided he has the stock to eat 
it. Or it might be put to winter wheat, 
unless he has found that winter wheat 
kills in his locality. 

A good book for beginners in sheep 
feeding is Doane’s “Sheep Feeding and 
Farm Management,” which may be had 
from this office for $1.00. 


Is Millet Hard On the Land? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is millet hard on the land Does it 
take much more fertility from the soil 
than oats, wheat or corn?” 

Millet takes about the same amount 
of fertility from the land as a good 
crop of oats, wheat or corn. Some 
claim that it is harder on the /and 
than any of these crops, because the 
roots draw their food so largely from 
the surface soil. Practical farmers 
maintain that millet is harder on the 
land than most ofher crops, because 
other crops do not do so well after it. 
But, really, millet takes no more soil 
fertility from the land than most other 
crops. A good crop of corn will take 
more, but the physical condition of the 
soil after corn is generally better than 
after millet, 
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‘How the Banker Can Help 
the Farmer 


The bankers, like the railroads, have 
takeu a great deal of interest in farm- 
ers and farming for the last two or 
three years; and the farmer wonders 
sometimes what these fellows have up 
their sleeves, that-they are so anxious 
that he should prosper. That’s plain 
enough. They want more deposits, 


more applications for loans, and to 
get all this they want you to raise 


more Crops. Nothing strange about 
that; human nature. There is no 
plame to be attached to the bankers 
for that. Oftentimes the bankers are 
the best friends the farmers have, 
whether they know it or not. Without 


them farming would be rather uncer- 
tain business.. 

What more can the bankers do? 
For one thing, they can grade the 
farmers just as they grade merchaats. 
One merchant is A No. 1, and he can 
get money when he wants it, because 
they know he is prompt pay and will 
not ordinarily ask an extension of his 
note, but can always be counted on to 
appear at the bank promptly to pay 
up. Another is No. 2. The banker 
cannot always give him all the money 
he wants, but can give him a certain 
amount. He is good for so much, and 
will pay that promptly. Still another 
man has plenty of property. In that 
respect his security is first-class, but 
he is careless about his obligations. 
Tomorrow is as good as today with 
him, when it comes to paying a note. 
He has to be carried, probably for a 
year before he pays his note. Except 
when the banker has plenty of money 
and wants to get it out, this man can 
get no money. 

Now we presume there is the same 
distinction between good, bad and in- 
different prevailing among farmers. 
They complain sometimes that the 
business men can get money when 
they can not. If they could read what 
is going on in the back of the banker’s 
head, they would not need to ask him 
further questions. 

What the banker should do is to 
grade up these farmers, let them know 
they are being graded, and at the 
same time educate them in prompt 
payment, whether they need money 
just then or not. The farmer is quite 
as intelligent as the ordinary business 
man, and we think more so; quite as 
honest, and we think on the whole 
more so. Bankers in the great cities, 
when they find a man who under- 
stands his business, a man of undoubt- 
ed integrity, will help him to develop 
his business by giving him all the 
credit to which he is justly entitled. 
Why not do the same thing with the 
farmer. Whether in town or country, 
industry, integrity and knowedge of 
the business, are the essentials of 
success. 

The bankers can encourage that to 
their own profit, and the profit of the 
whole community. They can also 
greatly help farmers by advising them 
on matters on which they are better 
posted than the farmer himself. The 
banker cannot teach the farmer much 
about farming, although we have 
known bankers who were magnificent 
farmers; but as a rule the farmer 
knows quite as much about growing 
crops and live stock as the banker 
does. But he needs advice about his 
investments; and this the banker can 
give him, if he will only seek his ad- 
vice. There is a great deal of money 
thrown away by farmers in invest- 
Ments outside the farm, against which 
any intelligent banker could warn him. 

The fact is that neither the banker 
Nor the farmer could do without the 
other. The banker, if he be an honest 
banker (and he cannot bank long un- 
less he is) depends on the farmer for 
his deposits and his loans. The farm- 
er cannot do without the banker. He 
heeds to have a place where his money 
Will be kept safely; and where, if it is 
left any considerable length of time 
he can get a small rate of interest. 
He cannot afford to supply himself 
With capital all the year around, which 
€ needs only four to six months; 
and the banker can help him to credit, 
and usually to as much credit as he 
Can use to advantage. The interests 
of the two are very closely allied; and 
We have simply tried to point out in 
this article just how the banker can 
elp the farmer and at the same time 
help himself, 





Taxation of Railroads 


In our issue of last week we sug- 
gested that the Iowa executive council 
make the same cffort to ascertain the 
real value of railway property that it 
has been making to determine the 
value of farm property. Fortunately, 
Railroad Commissioner Thorne has 
saved the council a lot of bother by 
doing this work for it, and at its meet- 
ing last week he submitted to the 
council the results of his investigation. 
The method followed by Mr. Thorne 
was to take the highest and lowest 
daily selling price on the New York 
Stock Exchange of the stocks and 
bonds of each of the Iowa railroads, as 
the fair way to ascertain the whole 
value of each of the roads which touch 
Iowa. Having ascertained the total 
valve of the road in this way, he com- 
puted the value of that portion which 
lies in Iowa by two methods, one by 
comparing the gross earnings in Iowa 
with the gross earnings for the entire 
system; and the other by comparing 
the trackage in Iowa with the total 
trackage. The following table com- 
piled by Mr. Thorne shows the value 
as computed by these two methods— 
while the third column shows the valu- 
ation made by the executive council 
last year. 





cific, their taxes would be more than 
doubled in Iowa. 

In view of all the talk about taxing 
property at its full value, and of the 
persistent effort to push up the valua- 
tion of farm land, we may just as well 
have a show-down on this matter of 
railroad taxation. We have dodged: it 
long enough. Past executive councils 
have fussed and fiddled and muddled 
their heads over figures they did not 
understand, carefully evading the plain 
and easy, common-sense way of deter- 
mining railroad valuation. The pres- 
ent council has been trying to deter- 
mine the value of farm lands by ascer- 
taining the selling price. Now let them 
apply the same measuring stick to the 
railroad property. They have the sell- 
ing. prices before them. Let them 
adopt it as the valuation. 





Smut in Wheat 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will you kindly give me the meth- 
od of treating wheat infected with 
smut before sowing?” 

During the two or three weeks past 
our readers have been noticing the de- 
velopment of smut heads in their 
wheat. In some cases they have no- 
ticed that smut came about the flower- 
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These figures have been prepared in a 
very limited space of time by Mr. Wayne 
Ellis and others under my direction, and 
they are subject to revision; but my 
judgment is that they are substantially 
correct as they stand. If these figures 
are correct, the market values of these 
Iowa railroads exceed the values reported 
last year by the executive council more 
than $100,000,000. 

I have just secured advance figures (be- 
fore publication) from the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission, showing the tax- 
es paid and the average per mile for all 
the states in the country for 1911. This 
shows that of the northern states there 
is only one, that of South Dakota, where 
the taxes per mile are as low as in Iowa, 
If the average taxes paid by the rail- 
roads in Iowa were as high as they are 
in Minnesota, Iowa railroads would have 
paid $1,522,576 more than they did last 
year; if equal to the average per mile in 
Illinois, their taxes would have been in- 
creased $2,307,472; as in Wisconsin, the 
increase would have been $1,859,902; as 
high as in Ohio, the increase would have 
been $4,087,806; as in North Dakota, $447,- 
408; as in Indiana, $2,914,178; and if as 
high as in New Jersey, their taxes paid 
would have increased $20,548,436. If the 
Iowa railroads had paid taxes as high per 
mile as the average in all the northern 
states from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
their taxes would have increased more 
than 100 per cent, or $2,944,016. 

For more than twenty years the pub- 
lishers of Wallaces’ Farmer have in- 
sisted that the valuation of Iowa rail- 
roads should be on the basis of te 
actual selling value of their stocks and 
bonds. What fairer way can possibly 
be found? The selling price repre- 
sents what hard-headed people actu- 
ally pay for a portion of the property. 
The opinion of experts as to value is 
worthless as compared with this actual 
selling price. A property is worth 
what it will actually sell for, and in 
the case of railroad property, we have 
daily sales as a guide. A valuation so 
fixed is conservative because the aver- 
age daily prices for a portion of the 
stock are certainly lower than the price 
at which a majority of the stock, car- 
rying with it control of the road, could 
be purchased. And surely no com- 
plaint can be made against taking av- 
erage prices for the past year, which 
have been lower than for any year 
since the panic of 1907. 

Particular attention is directed to 
Mr. Thorne’s comparison of railroad 
taxes in Iowa and other states, as found 
in the paragraphs following his table. 
Notice the statement that if Iowa rail- 
roads should pay taxes as high per 
mile as the average of all the north- 
ern states from the Atlantic to the Pa- 





ing time and destroyed the heads com- 
pletely before the grains were formed. 
This is the “loose smut.” The spores 
or seed of loose smut blow all over the 
field at the time wheat is flowering, 
and many of them find their way to 
the young kernels just commencing to 
form. They sprout inside of the wheat 
kernels, but then stop growing until 
the wheat kernels are planted. Wheat 
kernels that have the germinated loose 
smut spores inside of them look just 
like any other wheat kernels. 

Stinking smut of wheat is altogether 
different from loose smut. It does not 
appear until the grains form. It does 
not completely destroy the wheat head 
but merely causes the affected grains 
to swell up into a mass of smut spores. 
At the time of harvest, or later, these 
balls of smut break and scatter the 
spores over healthy grains of wheat. 
The spores of stinking smut cling to 
the outside of the wheat grains, while 
the spores of loose smut are found on 
the inside. It is this point which 
makes necessary two methods of treat- 
ment. 

For stinking smut the most practical 
remedy is one pound of formaldehyde 
diluted with forty-five gallons of wa- 
ter. This is enough for forty or fifty 
bushels of seed wheat. The wheat is 
spread on the floor in layers two or 
three inches deep and sprinkled with 
the formaldehyde solution. One man 
does the sprinkling and another shov- 
els the wheat. back and forth so that 
every kernel is touched by a little of 
the solution. Then another layer is 
put on, and then another layer. After 
all the wheat has been sprinkled, it is 
shoveled up into a pile and covered 
with sacks or blankets over night. The 
next morning it is ready to sow. 

The only practical way of killing 
loose smut is to soak the wheat in hot 
water, the heat penetrating the wheat 
sufficiently to kill the smut spores, but 
not to hurt the germinating power. 
This means that the greatest care 
must be taken, and we do not advise 
the average farmer to undertake the 


job. Scientists have found by experi-. 


ment that water heated to a tempera- 
ture of 129 degrees will do the work; 
but temperatures of more than 132 
degrees will hurt the germinating pow- 
er of the wheat, while less fhan 124 
degrees will not kill the smut. To do 
a good job means that two accurate 
thermometers must be secured. The 
method of procedure recommended by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is to soak the seed wheat first 
in cold water for five hours, In the 





meantime prepare three barrels. In 
the first barrel put water kept at a 
temperature of about 120 degrees; in 
the second barrel put water heated to 
about 129 degrees; in the third barrel 
put cold water. The thermometers are 
put in the first and: second barrels. 
Hot water must be on the stove so 
that the temperature in the first two 
barrels may be brought: to the required 
point. Cold water must be at hand 
in the third barrel, so that the tem- 
perature may be reduced if necessary. 
When the barrels are all ready, the 
wheat is taken from the cold water 
and plunged into the first barrel, with 
the water at 120 degrees. It is left 
there for a minute, and then put in 
the second barrel, which is held at a 
temperature of 129 degrees. Here the 
wheat is moved up and down and 
whirled around so that all of it comes 
uniformly in contact with the hot wa- 
ter. In this barrel the wheat is left 
for exactly ten minutes. Then it is 
spread out on the floor in a layer about 
two inches thick, to dry. This method 
kills the spores of both stinking and 
loose smut, but demands such great 
care that we do not advise its general 
use except by a very careful man who 
has seed wheat badly infested with 
loose smut. 

If at all convenient, pains should be 
taken in threshing smutty wheat not 
to do the work on a field which will be 
in wheat next year. It seems that 
smut not only spreads on the seed of 
wheat, but it also spreads in the 
ground. Threshing machines are there- 
fore somewhat responsible for the 
spread of the pest. Not only do they 
infest the ground immediately around 
where they do the work, but they may 
carry smut spores from one farm to 
another, infesting clean seed with 
smut spores from an infested farm. 


Owning the Land 


Most of the countries of western 
Europe came to the conclusion several 
decades ago that land ownership rest- 
ing in the occupants of the land was 
the best means of preventing the drift 
to the city. In Ireland this policy was 
put into complete effect over ten 
years ago, and it now looks as though 
another ten years would see prac- 
tically all of the Irish farm land in 
the hands of those who work it. Eng- 
land alone has remained behind, but 
she is now waking up and there is a 
possibility that in the near future the 
English government will aid the Eng- 
lish farmers in buying the land which 
they work. At the present time a lit- 
tle over half of the farms in the corn 
belt are owned by those who work 
them, but there is a steady tendency 
towards the ownership of land by 
landlords. The wisest Europeans seem 
to thimk that healthy rural civilization 
demands ownership by those occupy- 
ing the land. Probably we in the 
United States will shut our eyes to 
what they have learned and will con- 
tinue to allow land to drift into the 
hands of landlords until the big men 
of the country suddenly become aware 
of the mistake. Might it not be wise 
to take steps now to secure the more 
complete ownership of land by those 
who work it? What is the most prac- 
tical method of preventing the drift 
of land into the hands of landlords? 


Seeding Alfalfa in Corn 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have a piece of ground planted in 
corn about the last of May, which I 
would like to get into alfalfa as soon 
as possible. I would like to know if it 
would do to drill or sow alfalfa be- 
tween the rows. If $0, how and when 
should I do it? I would cut the corn 
by hand close to the ground, so as not 
to be bothered with the stubs. This 
is good, rich ground.” 

A fair stand of alfalfa has been se- 
cured by seeding at the last cultiva- 
tion or in August. It is almost impos; 
sible to get a perfect stand by seeding 
alfalfa in corn, and for that reason we 
never advise the practice. If our cor- 
respondent wishes to mn?e the experi- 
ment, he had best use a single horse 
wheat drill, putting the aifalfa in any 
time during the first half of August. 
If he can not get a wheat drill he 
might broadcast and cover with a sin- 
gle horse cultivator. The corn had 
best be cut early for fodder. Under 
favorable conditions there is a bare 
chance of getting a good stand, but 
ordinarily we would not risk it. 
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’ Horse Bot Fly or Chin Fly 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
three dark-colored,  bee-like _ flies, 
about three-eighths of an inch long, 
and writes: 

“Do you have this beastly fly or bee 
in Iowa? We have had it here only a 
few years. It comes during the last 
days of June. It seems to sting the 
horses about the nose in or near the 
nostrils. The horses rear up, rub, 
jump, and blow their noses. We are 
obliged to fasten pieces of gunny sack 
to the bridles, and let them hang over 
the noses, or we could scarcely handle 
the horses. What do you know about 
this fly? What is its name, and how 
may the horses be protected from it. 
I recently moved here from a part of 
the state twenty-five miles west, but 
there we were not troubled at all with 
the plague.” 

This is the chin fly, which is a close 
relative of the ordinary bot fly of 
horses; of the warble fly of cattle; 
and of the bot fly of sheep. Like its 
relatives, it does not sting the ani- 
mals it attacks, but lays eggs on them. 
The chin fly places the eggs on the 
lips and nostrils of horses. By lick- 
jing, horses get the eggs, or the mag- 
gots contained in the eggs, into their 


mouths and swallow them. In the 
stomach, the maggots develop into 
typical bots. They cause some irri- 


tation, but do not greatly damage the 
horse unless present in large numbers. 
In the spring of the year they pass 
out with the manure and change into 
bot flies, to cause more annoyance to 
horses during the summer. 

The most annoying thing about bot 
flies is the uneasiness they cause in 
horses. Horses seem to know by in- 
the bot flies may cause 
them serious damage in the future. 
There can really be no other explana- 
tion of the fear bot flies cause in 
horses, for horses surely learn by ex- 
perience that the bot flies do not sting 
them. 

Nothing much can be done for the 
chin fly. Putting gunny sack, bunches 
of leaves, or similar devices on the 
bridle does some good. Another plan 
is to smear the lips and nostrils with 
a mixture of fish oil, tar and carbolic 
acid. This will not altogether prevent 
annoyance by the flies, but they are 
not likely to lay their eggs where the 
hair is smeared with substances of this 
sort. If the farmers of the community 
did this regularly two or three times 
a week with all their horses, it would 
be possible in a year or two to get 
Tid of the pest. Another time of year 
when it is worth while attacking the 
pest is in the spring, when the bots 
commence coming out in the manure. 
If the horse manure could be collect- 
ed at this season of the year and 
burned, in order to destroy the bots 
before they change into flies, 
ber would be greatly reduced. All 
remedies of this sort are worth but lit- 
tle unless neighbors coéperate. 





Chiggers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“We are having trouble with the lit- 
tle red grass chigger on the chickens 
and the children. Is there any way to 
keep them out of the yard? Do you 
know of anything one can use that 


will keep them off the children We 
will appreciate it if you can tell us a 
remedy.” 

The chigger is a red, six-legged mite 
so small that it can scarcely be seen 
with the naked eye. In certain locali- 
ties all over the corn belt it is abun- 
dant from the middle of June until late 
in August. It seems to be especially 
common in wood land and on berry 
bushes. It is naturally vegetarian, and 
when it causes pain to chickens and 
children, it is not because it is search- 
ing for blood. In fact, entomologists 
tell us that the chiggers which burrow 
into the skin, causing red welts, be- 
cause of the poison which they ex- 
crete, by so doing destroy themselves. 

No very effective method of combat- 
ing the pest has yet been devised. 
Washing in hot water and then apply- 
ing kerosene to the affected parts will 
do some good. Another good wash is 
one part of pure crystals of carbolic 
acid in 50 or 100 parts of water. 

In the far south they oftentimes use 
whisky, rum or diluted alcohol with 
fair results. 

We have no suggestions as to meth- 
ods of keeping the chiggers out of the 
yard. Probably cutting down the 
shrubbery and mowing the grass close 


the num- 





would help greatly. So far as the 
children are concerned, the most ef- 
fective method would be to keep them 
away from places where the chiggers 
are known to be. 


Weak Stand of Alfalfa 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“TI have a piece of alfalfa which was 





sown last August and which made 
about two-thirds of a stand. I have 
just now cut my second crop. The 


first crop made about three-fourths of 
a ton per acre and the second crop 
about half a ton. What is the best 
method to get a full stand? Some say 
to let the next crop go to seed and re- 
main on the ground. Others say it 
would be better to plow this up and 
seed again.” 

It is not a good plan to let alfalfa go 
to seed, especially the first year. If 
this field is free from weeds and blue 
grass, we are inclined to think the 
best plan would be to thicken up the 
present stand by fresh seeding. If the 
stand is generally thin throughout the 
field it can be thickened up by going 
on right away with a drill and drilling 
in a partial seeding. This will not in- 
jure the present stand if the drills are 
run straight. If it is thin only in spots, 
then it would probably. be better to re- 
seed these spots and cover by hand. 
If weeds and blue grass have become 
well established on account of the 
thin stand of alfalfa, probably it would 
be better to take the advice of the 
neighbors and plow up the field and 
re-seed. 





Bone Tonic for Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“My pigs eat lots of dirt around the 
barn. Is there anything I can feed 
them to satisfy this appetite for dirt 
which they seem to possess?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
keep before his pigs at all times the 
following mixture: Bone meal, two 
bushels; charcoal, three bushels; wood 
ashes, one bushel; salt, eight pounds; 
air slaked lime, three quarts; sulphur, 
one quart, and copperas, one and one- 
half pounds. The copperas is dis- 
solved in warm water and mixed with 
the other ingredients. Put the mix- 
ture under cover in a place where the 
pigs can get at it at all times, but 
where they will not waste it, and 
where the rain will not get to it. This 
mixture furnishes the materials which 
most pigs are after when eating dirt. 
It also has some value as a worm pre- 
ventive. 





Information Wanted 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know if you think it 
would pay to use fertilizer with my 
oats. One of my neighbors said that 
oats mature too quickly for the ferti- 
lizer to have time to decay and be of 
use. I would like to know if any south- 
eastern Kansas farmer has had experi- 
ence using fertilizer with oats. What 
kind of fertilizer did they use?” 

We hope we may hear from any who 
can furnish the information. We doubt, 
however, if many of our corn belt farm- 
ers have used fertilizer on oats. We 
ourselves have had no experience in 
using commercial fertilizers on oats, 
and very little has been done at the 
experiment stations. Enough ‘thas been 
done, however, to indicate that the re- 
quirements of oats are the same as 
wheat, and that therefore an applica- 
tion of about 300 pounds per acre of 
2-8-4 fertilizer at the time of seeding 
will be a help on most soils. We rath- 
er doubt, however, if the increased yield 
will more than pay for the cost of fer- 
tilizer on the typical corn belt soil. 
The ordinary commercial fertilizer is 
available as soon as applied, and no 
time is necessary for it to decay. Plants 
can use it as soon as the rains come. 





Dipping Hogs 

Robert Pilmer, one of the largest 
cattle feeders of Warren county, Iowa; 
and who runs from 150 to 300 head of 
hogs right along, says that he has 
been able to avoid losses from hog 
cholera very largely, and contributes 
his success to regular and frequent 
dipping of his hogs. He has a dipping 
vat and yards surrounding it, making 
it easy to run his hogs through the 
vat, and he does this every three or 
four weeks during the spring, summer 





and fall seasons. He believes that if 
farmers generally would follow his ex- 
ample, there would be much less diffi- 
culty in holding hog cholera in check. 

We have no doubt Mr. Pilmer is en- 
tirely right. The hog cholera situa- 
tion is not at all reassuring at the 
present time. We do not remember 
a summer when the disease was s0 
generally prevalent as it is now, and 
we are receiving reports from herds 
which have been vaccinated and 
which continue to die. Regular dip- 
ping will not cure cholera, but it will 
tend to hold it in check, and reduce 
the opportunities for the introduction 
of the disease. 





Maintaining a Stand of Red 
Clover 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have about eight acres of very 
heavy clover which I am using for a 
hog and calf pasture. The hogs and 
calves are not keeping it down, so I 
have been thinking of cutting this for 
seed when it gets ripe. However, my 
father informs me that he has been 
told by men who claim to know that if 
a clover plant is allowed to go to seed, 
it results in the death of the plant. Is 
this the case? If so, I want to either 
cut the clover for hay right away, or 
turn in additional stock to keep it 
pastured down. I have read Wallaces’ 
Farmer carefully for over two years, 
and I neyer saw a statement to that 
effect.” . 

Red clover is a biennial (living only 
two years), although there are occa- 
sional plants which seem to live long- 
er. Most of the old plants, however, 
will die at the end of two years wheth- 
er they are cut for hay or whether 
the crop is allowed to mature seed. 
If our correspondent desires to main- 
tain a stand of red clover on this field, 
he should continue pasturing it as he 
has, and from what he says, there will 
be enough seed to re-seed the ground 
and maintain a fairly good stand. If 
he has timothy in connection with it, 
he will be able to maintain a pasture 
of clover and timothy in this way for 
many years, probably. If he should 
cut the clover now before it goes to 
seed, most of it will die out, although 
there will probably be enough shat- 
tering seed to maintain a _ partial 
stand. 


To Sell or to Keep the 
Young Pigs 

A Wyoming correspondent writes: 

“Which is the better way—to sell 
pigs at $4 each at weaning time or to 
keep them until they will dress 100 
pounds, and sell them at 12 cents per 
pound dressed? Feed will be some 
grass, rye mostly, and corn as soon as 
it is tall enough to cut; and rye and 
macaroni wheat, which are $1 per hun- 
dred.” 

Under our correspondent’s condi- 
tions as stated in his letter, we would 
keep the pigs and fatten them. He 
will probably be able to get the equiv- 
alent of at least 8 cents per hundred 
live weight when they are fattened. 
With fat hogs selling at 8 cents per 
pound, newly weaned pigs are easily 
worth $4. With rye and macaroni at 
$1 per hundred, it should be possible 
to put 100 pounds of gain on these 
pigs for around $5. As a general prop- 
osition, we would prefer to keep young 
pigs at $4 apiece, for we always look 
on young pigs as being worth slightly 
more per pound than older pigs, unless 
feed is unusually high. 








35c FOR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

Special — rate on Wallaces’ Farmer is 
now only 35 cents to January 1, 1914 ($2.10 
pays to January 1, 1917). In clubs of three 
or more, the trial rate is only 25 cents. No 
special authority needed to obtain the 
benefit of this bargain offer. Simply send 
the order. Your neighbors will find this 
the most profitable investment of a quarter 


they can possibly make. As a premium 
for his work, the club raiser for a clui) of 
four trial subscriptions gets his choic. of 
a useful sewing awl, a pair of handy »))j- 
ers, or a combination wrench-and-threaq 
cutter. Either premium worth over 59 
cents. Say which one you prefer. 














a 
Weigh Your Own Produce 
and know positively that you are getting a 
“square deal.’ 
istakes may cost you thousands of dollars, 
You have absolute protection with a 
McDONALD PITLESS SCALE. 
It is the most substantially built, the strong- 
est, heaviest, most accurate wagon and stock 
scale you can buy at any price. Requires no pit. 
Can be erected by anybody. Channnel stee] 
frame will last a ree bearings 
—Cannot freeze. Used 
weighing U.S. Mails. ce 
equalled accuracy. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
Flying Dutchman Dealers 
sell them. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept.20 MOLINE, ILL. 
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he Gade Air Cooled Gasoline Engine 
Cheapest Because 2 Lasts Longest 


“The Engine 
That Breathes” af 


81zEs 14 to 12 H. P. 
Fans or belts to bother. 
Valves to open against compression. 
Hoppers to be filled and emptied. 
Bursted cylinders. 
Get our descriptive folder at once. 


Real Five Year Guarantee. 
BROS. MFG. CO., 166 lowaSt., (GWA FALLS, IOWA 





The* comet sitively the only 
Hydro > drais ase72g9 On. 
the mar ~y Ger free catalog 
describing fully this product 
app teem vr a 
make a comparison ands he 
priaciple and you will see 

that the“Camp”’meets with ¢ 
every —“-" "7 














10,000 


SATISFIED 
PURCHASERS 
Say that our 


SEED CORN 
DRYERS 
increased their 
corn yield form 
10 to 35%. Buy 
no inferior dry- 
ers. If ouragt. 
does not callon 
you, write to us 
before ordering 
any seed corm 

dryers. 


BAIN BROTHERS 
Cedar Rapdis, la. 


“Pump ~Grind-Saw 


MADE Ip- 
HARD USE 
Wood Mills Are Best, Engines 
Are Simple. Feed Grinders, Saw 
Frames, Steel Tanks. Cata- 
log free. Agents wanted, 
Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co. 





// 











Est. 1860. 125 Main St., Mishawaka, ind, 2 
HARVESTER, with binder at- 
tachment, cuts and throws tn piles 


C 0 R on harvester or winrow. Man 4 


horse cut and shock equal toacorn binder. Soldia 
every state. Price only $20.00, with fodder binder. 
J. D. Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes: ‘‘Your corm harvester ls 
all you claim fer it; cut, tied and shocked 65 acres milo, cane and corn last 
yeaxr."’ Testimonials and catalog free, showing 
pictures of harvester. dress 

Process Mfg. Co., Dept. 69, Salina, Hans. 








on your kind of land. See what they say. 





has no sain for the Spaiding Deep Tilling Machine 
user. The 12 to 16 inches deep, well pulverized and 
mixed seed-bed adsoros all moisture falling on it and 
stores it for the crop to use when needed. 


Men tn your neighborhood know and use Spalding Deep Tillers 
Write us. 


Spaiding Department 69 
Gale Manufacturing Company, Albion, Mich. 
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E STUDYING AGRICULTURAL EUROPE 





Note Book and Camera in 


Foreign Countries. 











Ireland 


My great-grandfather Wallace came 
from northeast Ireland almost one 
hundred years ago, and some of my 
relatives are still living there. To 
visit these relatives was my principal 
reason for going to Ireland. I was 
just a little tired of investigating ag- 
ricultural conditions, and looked for- 
ward to Ireland as a place of rest. In 
that state of mind, I got off the boat 
at Belfast. A great city is Belfast, 
with wonderful ship yards. (The Ti- 
tanic was a Belfast product.) There 
are busy linen mills, and occasionally 
a riot between home-rulers and union- 
jsts of such proportions as to make a 
life-sized strike in an American city 
jook like a controversial pink tea. But 
ijt was very early in the morning, and 
] was tired of cities. The trams were 
not yet running, and so I struck out 
walking. The cobble-stone street led 
past a dismal tenement house district, 
then by some fairly nice residences, 
and finally out into the open country. 
No one was moving about yet, so I 
sat down on a dry spot underneath a 
hawthorne hedge, with a little stream 
of water oozing through the grass at 
my feet. In front of me was a stretch 
of knee-deep, dark-green pasture, with 
some big-bodied roan Short-horn cows 
of milking type, such as the corn belt 
farmer dreams abovt. Above me was 
a high, steep hill, covered with green 
grass all the way up. Some birds a 
little larger than blackbirds, and with 
white spots on their wings, settled 
down in the pasture. I didn’t know it 
at the time, but they were magpies, 
and they signify good luck or bad luck 
—depending upon the number. As I 
sat under the hedge looking through 
the misty air at the green grass, hills, 
birds and cows, I knew that Ireland 
was a fair country. 

Walking back to the city, I hailed a 
jarvie and his jaunting car to take me 
and my baggage to the railway sta- 
tion. A jaunting car is a kind of Irish 
cab, the motion of which closely re- 
sembles horseback riding. It is a 
wonderfully good aid to digestion. The 
poverty stricken individual driving a 
cab of this kind is a jarvie. Some day 
he will give way to fhe “taxi.” He 
charges a fair rate, though he will add 
a shilling or two if he thinks that you 
are too American. The jarvie’s pro- 
hunciation is the kind made famous 
by our comic papers. 

On board the Derry county railway 
we wind in and out amidst green Irish 
hills, mostly in pasture and hay, and 
only here and there a potato or small 
grain field. The lay of the land is 
rolling, like southern Iowa. From the 
hay fields the “stocks” or large cocks 
as we would call them, have not yet 
been hauled in. Hedges are the com- 
mon fence. It is September, but the 
oats are just ripening. The potato 
fields look just fair; in some of them 
cabbages are planted between the 
rows. The pasture land is devoted for 
the most part to supporting a fairly 
good type of Short-horn cattle. On 
some of the smaller pastures, on the 
rougher land, are shaggy, dark-brown 
goats Occasionally there -is a peat 
bed. Here and there you will see 
women working in the fields. The 
names of Irish towns sound curious to 
the stranger. Many of them are made 
up of such words as “Bally,” “Kil,” 
“Money,” and there is many a “gh” 
in them. Typical names are Bally- 
money, Ballyrashane, Killeshandra, 
Limavady, Knockloughrin, Money- 
more. Outlandish these names sound 
at first, but, pronounced by a goog 
Irishman, they are all really musical. 

At the little town of Kilrea, I was 
Met by Meta and Sam Jamison, my 
Irish cousins, whom I had never seen 
before. That evening I had the plea- 
sure of discussing with Henry John 
Wallace, the first cousin of the editor 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, and fhe third 
cousin of the writer, many things of 
general interest, but soon we got to 
talking farming. Henry John Wal- 
lace is a man of @bout sixty years of 
age, and at one time or another has 
Owned considerable farm land. He is 
& man of definite convictions, and I 
Was glad to hear him express himself 
on Irish farming. We thought there 
Was entirely too much polifics in Ire- 
land, and that this in some measure 





BY HENRY A. WALLACE 


accounted for the fact that Irish farm- 
ers are unwilling to codperate. I made 
fun of their heavy, cumbersome ma- 
chinery. He said that he had tried 
out our lighter American-made stuff, 
and found that it would not last long 
enough. As he expressed it, “Our 
ways are adapted to us, and your ways 
are adapted to you.” When I asked 
concerning the rotation used in this 
part of Ireland, he told me that it cov- 
ered seven years. First was oats, then 
potatoes, mangels, or some similar 
green crop, as he called it; the third 
year oats; the fourth year, flax; the 
fifth year comes rye grass and clover 
meadow, which is used the sixth and 
seventh years either for meadow or 
for pasture. A complete fertilizer is 
used the second year with the pota- 
toes or mangels. The fourth year on 
flax, kainit is applied. The land around 
here, he told me, was selling for $200 
per acre. Such land he claimed would 
yield as high as twelve tons (600 
bushels) of potatoes per acre, or it 
would produce as much as $50 worth 
of flax. In this particular loéality was 
much steer feeding. In many cases 
this consisted merely in producing 
feeders (stores or stirks, I believe he 
called them) for the English market. 
But some finishing was done. A 90 to 
120-day feeding period is common, 
They start with a grain feed of about 
three pounds of a mixture of crushed 
oats, cottonseed meal and oil meal, 
equal parts. Sometimes Indian meal, 
or corn meal as we Call it, is also used. 
The grain mixture is increased to 
eight or nine pounds, wheh the cattle 
are on full feed. Besides the grain, 
they get a little hay or straw and 50 
to 100 pounds of turnips or Swedes. 
There is some dairying in this part 
of Ireland, most of the milk being sent 
to codperative creameries. A typical 
creamery will have 60 to 120 patrons, 
and 500 to 800 gallons of milk will be 
brought in in a morning. The milk 
is all separated at the creamery. In 
some cases they have what are known 
as auxiliaries, which are small cream- 
eries to receive the whole milk and 
separate it so as to send the cream in 
to the central creamery for making 
butter. Henry John expressed him- 











self as not thinking much of Irish 
dairying. The Irish were not codper- 
ating enough, he said, to produce first- 
class butter. They take poor care of 
their cows in the winter, and, aside 
from more thorough codperation, he 
thought their greatest need was win- 
ter dairying, such as the Danes, the 
great competitors of the Irish, use. 

Wages are low in Ireland. Accord- 
ing to Henry John, 75 cents a day is 
good pay. Five dollars a month, with 
board and room, are good wages for a 
maid. 

From Henry John’s general conver- 
sation, I gathered that the Irish farm- 
ers are a rather selfish, “bull-headed” 
lot, who, though naturally intelligent, 
are not well informed. 

In the long twilight that evening, 
we drove in to the postoffice at Kilrea. 
The roads were macadamized and 
good, like all the rest of the roads in 
England and Europe. On either side 
were green hedges until we came to 
town, and there were pretty little 
whitewashed cottages, with thatched 
roofs. In the center of the town we 
passed the town pump, and here it is, 
I was told, that the union men and the 
Nationalists get together for a “scrap.” 
Sometimes the Orangemen, or Union- 
ists, raise the ‘Union Jack above the 
pump, and the Nationalists, or home- 
rulers, try to tear it down, the result 
being shooting, many a cracked head, 
and occasionally a death. Last July 
12th, being a Protestant holiday, some 
of the Unionists went to a little town 
not far away for a celebration. Coming 
back, they were set upon by the Na- 
tionalists. Under such a condition of 
affairs, it is not surprising that many 
men carry revolvers. 

Coming home that evening, we had 
some general conversation, one of the 
main things up for consideration be- 
ing ghosts, banshees, and such like. 
One of my cousins sang some mourn- 
ful Irish songs beautifully. Even when 
the words of the song were funny, the 
tune had a mournful minor key. I was 
agreeably surprised by the clear-cut 
way my cousins have of pronouncing 
English. They seem to have a respect 
for words which we have forgotten in 
America. 


dull 














Shaggy Irish -goats—the poor man’s cow. 








Soon Henry John and I had got to 
talking agriculture again. I was in- 
terested to find that they never pas- 
ture pigs in Ireland. The common ra- 
tion for Irish pigs is crushed oats, but- 
termilk, boiled potatoes, and house 
slop. On such a diet it is possible to 
get pigs to a weight of from 150 to 200 
pounds in from five to seven months 
from birth. On pasture it would never 
be possible to put oa such quick gains, 
so Henry John thought. He told the 
story of an uncle who went to Amer- 
ica and came back with the idea that 
it would pay to pasture pigs. He tried 
it and found by experience fhat it 
would not do. It seemed to me that 
he would have succeeded if he had 
used clover or alfalfa instead of the 
typical Irish pasture, made up of rye 
grasses, English blue grass, orchard 
grass and other similar grasses, which 
are rather woody. 





Agriculture In the Balkans 


A French agricultural paper has re- 
cently given an account of agricultural 
conditions in several of the Balkan 
states. It seems that Bulgaria is about 
two-thirds the size of Iowa, and raises 
about one-sixth as much corn. She 
raises about five times as much wheat 
and about one-tenth as much oats. She 
has about half as many cattle as Iowa, 
one-third as many horses, and one- 
fourteenth as many pigs. She has 
about six times as many sheep. 

The agriculture of Roumania is stat- 
ed to be very similar to that of Bul- 
garia, but the corn crop is relatively 
more important. Roumania is almost 
exactly the same size as Iowa, and in 
the average year she devotes a little 
over half as much ground to corn as 
does Iowa. She has ten times as 
many -acres in wheat, but only one- 
fourth as many acres in oats. In pas- 
ture she has but one-third as much 
land as Iowa. The farming is of a 
poor sort, for the average yield of corn 
is only fifteen bushels, and of wheat 
seventeen bushels per acre. In a live 
stock way Roumania does frot com- 
pare with Iowa, having only about two- 
thirds as many horses, two-thirds as 
many cattle, and one-seventh as many 
pigs. She has about five times as 
many sheep. The breeds of stock are 
peculiar to eastern Europe, and do not 
compare with the improved bréeds of 
England. 

It would seem that the farm prac- 
tices of the Balkans are even more in- 
effective in producing large yields 
from a given area of land than the 
farm practices of the corn belt. They 
evidently have as much to learn from 
the scientific methods of the Germans 
and the English as we have. 





Who May Vaccinate Hogs? 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Has a man a right to immunize his 
own hogs against hog cholera with 
either the serum alone or the simul- 
taneous treatment, if he is not a li- 
censed veterinarian? Can he vacci- 
nate hogs for a neighbor? Can a 
hired man vaccinate for his em- 
ployer?” 

The Iowa law provides that no per- 
son shall use any portion of virulent 
blood or virus from cholera infected 
hogs unless he has received special 
instruction with reference to such use 
of such virulent blood or virus satis- 
factory to the director of the state 
laboratory, and the director has issued 
a permit to him. This does not apply 
to representatives of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, or to vet- 
erinary members of the Animal Health 
Commission. We do not find any re- 
striction against the use of serum 
alone, but the law requires that serum 
used within the state shall be ap- 
proved by the director of the state 
laboratory. The latter is authorized 
to sell] serum to anyone for use on his 
own farm. We infer, therefore, that 
the farmer can purchase serum direct 
from the state laboratory at Ames, 
and can use it himself or have anyone 
else use it, but he is not permitted to 
use the double treatment without se- 
curing a special permit from the di- 
rector of the state laboratory. 
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Starves Rats 
Saves Grai 


* Saves more than its cost 

: @very season. Costs but 
@ trifle more than wood, 
Outlasts a wooden gran- 


‘oven succes: 


is a pr Ss. 
GRAIN BINS IN 7 J 


Can be partitioned to & 
store 2 or more kinds 





against fire, dampness, rats, thieves, etc. It will dry 
ut and preserve your grain better than the best 
wooden bin. Is ventilated through floor and _ sides, 
under eaves and by great big cupola. Holds flax or 
any small grain and is easily converted into a thor- 
oughly ventilated corn crib. Has anchor bolts that 
make it wind proof. Only bin with a perfectly smooth 
rain proof floor. Side and floor sections connected 
by interlocking cleats. Stronger than bolts. Easiest 
and quickest to set up. Sections all interchangeable. 
The heaviest bin of its size. Built to stand rough 
. Most reasonable in price compared to its 
. Thousands are in use. 
Seid on 30 Days’ Trial. Satisfaction C d 
Write direct to factory for FREE samples of sheet 
metal, catalog, prices and easy terms. 


ORTHFIELD IRON CO,116 Water St., Northfield, Mion. 
Mfrs.Sanitary WellCurbing. GuaranteedHogTroughs 








A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
plant, The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Mu!cher 
makes a perfect seed bed and leaves a loose mulch 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 
It will double profits on crops. Made in 8 sizes. land 
Ssections. Sold direct to you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 





ESE WHEELS ARE THE 
~ SECRE 
—— 


owner to have our 

illustrated circular. It 

describes the machine, 

its principle and advantages 

overall others. It gives testi 

monials from many farmers prov- 

ing what it will do on wheat, alfalfa and othercrops. 
It contains valuable information on how to prepare 
the soll for better results. Send for this circular to- 
day, whether you want to buy or not. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Box 206 Hastings, Nebr. 








STANDARD [AD SAGAN] EVERYWHERE 
Well Drilling Machines 


6 Tested, Proved Reliable 
\ by forty-four years’ use in 
' nearly all parts of the world. 


N Many men earn big incomes 
with some one of our 59 

\ atyles and sizes. They use 

\ any power. Made for 
ee earth, rock and for 








mineral prospecting. Large 
eatalog No. 120, FREE. 


Pr femcat THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


Sl ‘ General Office and Works: 
, AURORA, ILL. 


Obicago Office: First Nations! 
Bank Bailding 
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VILL BALE 20 TONS OR MORE A 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 

Make big money baling for your neighbors 
after yours is done. 

The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
repair-proof—made almost entirely of 
finest steel. Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 lbs. as desired. 
Three strokeseach cir le. Self-feed. Works 
at stack, barn or windrow. 

Here's the biggest money maker you can 
buy. Low price. Free trial and absolute 
gusrantee on every press. Write today— 
ful) informetion free. 

, Geo. Ertel Co., 

342 Ky. St., Quincy, Ill. 





























WEBER 


FOUR-CYLINDER, 35 H.P. ~——— 1} 
TRACTOR} =" fa 


The sensation of the 








century. Backed by ee 4. 
Weber’s 30 year’s repu- atl 
tation. New Model. 35 Horse-Power. Lightest, 
strongest, most efficient Tractor made. A come 


plete power plant. 


SAVE $1,000.00 


A wonderful price revolution. Tractor will pay 
for itself the first season. FREE TRIAL. Full 
factory guarantee. Write quick for illustrated 
book and amazing price offer. 

AMERICAN GAS ENGINE Co., 
Dept. 350. Kansas City, Mo. 


Premium Seed Wheat 


First at lowa State Fair Jast year from a field that 
made $4 bu; per acre and with a 44 bu. yield this year. 
This strain of Turkey Red stands alone. Rec ed 
seed in bags f. 0. b. Ames at $1.25 per bu. while it 
lasts. Send check or draft with order. HKeference, 
any bank in Ames. 
L. J. BAIRD, 















Ames. lowa 











The Effect of Wheat On Soil 


In the test of wheat seed beds just 
finished at the Kansas Agricultural 
College it was learned that wheat 
grown in rotation produced 2214 bush- 
els more to the acre on shallow July 
plowed ground, 9% bushels an acre 
more on deep July plowed ground; 
8 1-3 bushels an acre more on August 
plowed ground, and 9 bushels an acre 
more on September plowed ground, 
than when continuously cropped to 
wheat. There was practically no dif- 
fercnce in the yield of the plots plowed 
at different depths in July; the three- 
inch plowing produced 44 bushels an 
acre, the seven-inch plowing 44 2-3 
bushels an acre and the twelve-inch 
plowing produced 44 bushels an acre. 

It appears that little or no benefit 
results from deep plowing for wheat 
when the ground is rotated with other 
crops and when it receives a thorough 
and deep plowing at least once in 
three years. The benefit of deep plow- 
ing as compared with shallow plowing, 
when each method is practiced contin- 
uously is shown in the increased yield 
for deep plowing of 13% bushels an 


acre. The plot plowed August 15th 
produced 3% bushels an acre less 


wheat than the July plowed plot, while 
the September plowed plot produced 
1914 bushels an acre less than the plot 
plowed seven inches deep in July. 
These results again emphasize the 
benfits derived from early plowing. 

In the rotation test wheat was 
grown this season (1913) on ground 
that was in oats in 1912 and in corn in 
1911. The ground was plowed seven 
inches deep in the fall of 1910, for 
corn, and six inches deep in the fall 
of 1911, for oats. Five plots were pre- 
pared upon this field of wheat. Three 
of these were plowed in July, at depths 
of three inches, seven inches and 
twelve inches, respectively. One was 
plowed on August 15th, seven inches 
deep, and the other was plowed Sep- 
tember 15th, three inches deep. The 
plot plowed twelve inches deep in 
July was plowed with the Spalding 
deep tillage implement. 

The cost of preparing the land with 
the deep tillage implement, however, 
was $8.10 an acre for the twelve-inch 
plowing, $4.85 for the seven-inch plow- 
ing, and $4.35 for the three-inch plow- 
ing, leaving a return of $27.10 after 
paying for the cost of preparation for 
the twelve-inch plowing, $30.88 for the 
seven-inch plowing and $30.91 for the 
three-inch plowing. 

The results obtained from wheat 
grown in rotation compared with that 
grown continuously are shown in the 
following results: 

Land plowed seven inches deep July 
15th yielded, in rotation, 44 2-3 bush- 
els; cropped continuously, 35 bushels; 
a gain of 9 2-3 bushels an acre. 

Land plowed three inches deep July 
15th yielded, in rotation, 44 bushels; 
cropped continuously, 21144 bushels; a 
gain of 22% bushels an acre. 

Land plowed seven inches deep Au- 
gust 15th yielded, in rotation, 41% 
bushels; cropped continuously, 32% 
bushels; a gain of 8% bushels an acre. 

Land plowed three inches deep Sep- 
tember 15th yielded, in rotation, 2514 
bushels; cropped continuously, 16% 
bushels; a gain of 9 bushels an acre.— 
Kansas Agricultural College. 





Sowing Clover After Wheat 
or Oats Harvest 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After one good crop of clover, many 
Indiana farmers are again facing a 
clover failure, and especially in the 
central and southern parts of the 
state, where the extreme drouth de- 
stroyed every vestige of young clover. 
The problem of what to do is worry- 
ing many, and in the majority of cases 
wheat and oats fields that were seed- 
ed to clover are likely to be put in 
corn or other grain crops again next 
year. The result of this will be short 
clover hay and clover seed crops next 
year, a broken rotation, and worst of 
all, the fertility of the soil will suffer. 
The loss to the soil may be quite 
serious in many cases where a legume 
in the rotation is badly needed, and 
the condition will rapidly grow worse 
unless something can be done. 

Can this misfortune be remedied in 








any way, and if so, by what means? 
This is a question well worth consid- 
ering, and with a fair chance of suc- 
cess the object to be attained is cer- 
tainly worth risking something more 
upon. The man who spent a lot of 
money for clover seed last spring and 
failed to get a stand, is very apt to feel 
discouraged for the rest of the year. 
The failure, of course, is unfortunate, 
but it should not be allowed to pro- 
hibit another effort when conditions 
may be favorable. The farmers who 
failed in 1911 and concluded to save 
the expense in 1912, regretted it, as 
almost everyone got a good stand of 
clover last year. Another effort this 
year may meet with success, and it 
seems worth while to try. 

During the last three seasons the 
soils and crops department of Purdue 
experiment station has been conduct- 
ing experiments to determine the prac- 
ticability of sowing clover alone at 
different times during the growing sea- 
son from April to September, making a 
seeding every three or four weeks. 
The degree of success has varied con- 
siderably, due to the extreme weather 
conditions, but the midsummer seed- 
ings were invariably more satisfactory 
than those made either earlier or later. 
The success of the earlier seedings 
has been menaced most by beating 
rains shortly after seeding, followed 
by heat, and resulting in crusting of 
the ground. Weeds, which spring up 
very rapidly at that time, have also 
given trouble. The late August and 
September seedings have not devel- 
oped sufficiently to withstand the win- 
ter, and in this latitude are not to be 
recommended at all. So far as these 
experiments have gone they indicate 





that seedings of this kind made in July 
and early August are most likely to 
succeed, and on the average one may 
expect to get satisfactory results from 
seeding clover at any time when a 
good seed bed can be prepared after 
wheat or oats harvest, and before the 
middle of August. 

Wheat and oats stubble ground 
should be thoroughly double-diskeq 
and harrowed as soon after harvest ag 
the shocks can be removed and the 
ground is moist enough to work. The 
opportunity must be watched for, ang 
usually there will be several chances, 
as there is very seldom a season when 
there is not enough rain to soften the 
stubble ground some time in July or 
early August. The earlier the first 
working is given the ground, the bet- 
ter, on account of the destruction of 
weeds and the preservation of mois- 
ture. The disking will chop up the 
stubble, weeds and trash, and mix 
them with the surface soil, and if prop. 
erly done, there will be a fine seed bed 
for the clover, which should then be 
sown at a favorable opportunity when 
the soil is moist and after rather than 
before a rain, to avoid crusting of the 
surface. The seed may be broadcasted 
and lightly harrowed in or it may be 
drilled shallow through the grain tubes 
of a regular seed drill. The special 
clover and grass seed drill will, of 
course, be excellent for such work. 

From our experience on the station 
plots, with summer moisture condi- 
tions less favorable than on the aver- 
age farm, we feel confident that the 
chances of successfully seeding clover 
alone in midsummer are much better 
than they are with the usual methods 
of spring seeding. 

A. T. WIANCKO. 

Indiana Experiment Station. 
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VEN the most unprogressive farmer of today 
would consider himself badly treated if he were com- 


pelled to harvest his grain with a cradle. 


He is too 


familiar with the easier and more profitable grain binder method. 
Why then do farmers continue to cut corn in the old back-breaking, 
time-wasting, extravagant corn-knife way? What good reason is there 


why every corn raising farmer should not use I H 


corn binders ? 


Cut your corn with a binder and you get the stalks and leaves at the 
time when they are full of nutritious juices and when their ee 
value is greatest. The stalks and leaves contain more than one-thir 


of the digestible nutriment of the corn 


lant. Hand cutting is too 


slow to enable you to harvest this valuable fodder properly, or it is too 
expensive on account of the extra help involved to make it worth while. 
You avoid the waste, the expense and the worrying trouble of securing 
extra help when you cut your corn with an 


IHC Corn Binder 


Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee or Osborne 


It cuts and binds five to seven acres per day, saves youa deal of 
labor and trouble, and gives you a plentiful supply of nutritious 


stover; good for winter feeding because of its warmin 


qualities, 


I H C corn binders are built to do the best work under all conditions, 
whether corn is tall or short, straight, down or tangled, or on hilly or 
rough ground; and they leave clean fields behind. To get the most 
out of your crop you need an IH C corn binder. Then when your 
corn has been cured for a time in the shock, run it through an 


IHC Husker and Shredder 


Deering, McCormick or Plano 


You will save‘ the added labor of husking by hand, and more 
important, secure at no additional expense the clean stalks, leaves and 
husks, shredded into palatable fodder—an excellent substitute for 

your hay, which can then be baled and sold in the best mar- 





et. It will pay 


full information. 


Chicago 
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(Incorporated) 


International Harvester Company of America 


1 ou well to look over the I H C line of corn 
machines at the local dealer’s. Write us for catalogues and 
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~ Summer and Fall Seeding of Clover 


A central Illinois correspondent 


writes: 

“] have a ten-acre piece of wheat 
stubble which was seeded to clover 
and timothy last spring. The long 
drouth has completely killed the grass, 


and | wish to have this for pasture 
next vear. I am thinking of sowing 
rye, clover and timothy this fall or 


jate in the summer. My object in 
sowing rye is to protect the grass this 
winter, and also to afford early pas- 
ture next spring. I will thoroughly 
disk aS soon as we thresh. When 
would you seed? Would you seed af- 
ter the first disking or wait until about 
the 15th or 20th of August, and keep 
disking every ten days until seeded? 
What amount of rye would you seed? 
My opinion was one-half or three- 
fourths of a bushel per acre, with the 
ysual amount of grass seed.” 

In April we asked our readers to 
give their experience with late sum- 
mer seeding of grasses. A number of 
replies came in, and for the benefit of 
our correspondent we publish them at 


this time. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I seeded fifteen acres to clover with 
oats the spring of 1912, but since little 
of the clover grew, I drilled in clover 
in August and sowed timothy broad- 
cast at the same time, and then har- 
rowed once. I got a perfect stand, but 
the fall sowing is not going to be ready 
to cut when the other is. It looks as 
though it would be three weeks be- 
hind. I would have put the fall seed- 
ing in more thoroughly, but feared 
that I would destroy some of the ¢lo- 
ver that was already growing. There 
were two weeks of dry weather after 
the grass got started, and I feared it 
would kill it. With favorable weath- 
er, ] think it would have made suffi- 
cient growth last fall so that it would 
have been about the same now as the 
spring seeding. 

E. T. RICKARD. 

Poweshiek County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will tell you how I seed timothy 
and clover, and never fail when the 
seed is good. I plow the ground the 
same as for corn and seed it to millet. 
When the millet is harvested, in Au- 
gust, I take the harrow and set the 
teeth straight, put plenty of weight 
on and harrow the stubble; then seed 
crosswise and harrow light. You can 
cut a crop of timothy seed the next 
season. I have never tried this in 
Nebraska, but in northeastern Mis- 
souri I never knew it to fail. 

L. M. KEARNEY. 

Burt County, Nebraska. 
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To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The summer of 1911 being an unusu- 
ally hot and dry one, all the spring 
seeding of grass was killed in this 
neighborhood. After the oats were 
cut, the sun burned what grass had 
started. After threshing we decided 
(having read in Wallaces’ Farmer that 
it could be done), to try fall seeding 
of clover and timothy in one field as 
an experiment. The ground was very 
dry, and we double disked twice and 
then harrowed twice, and had a good 
seed bed. We seeded clover and tim- 
othy August 26th, and harrowed again. 
It continued dry until all our neigh- 
bors said it would be a failure, but 
the last of September we got a good 
rain, and the timothy came up and 
was about an inch high when frost 
came. It did not look very promis- 
ing, but the following spring it started 
early, and we had as fine a crop of 


Pure timothy hay as anyone could ask 
for. We cut it for seed, owing to its 
fine quality. This year we have a very 


heavy stand of clover and timothy 
mixed. which promises to give a good 
Yield of hay. The experiment we con- 
sider a success in every respect, and 
hope that it may help someone else. 
R. M. YODER. 
Washington County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I harvested twenty-five acres of win- 
ter wheat in July, 1911. The season 
Was very dry, and the wheat shattered 
@ great deal because of being so ripe. 
More, ver, the straw was short and the 
binder did not get all of it, and con- 
siderable seed was left on the ground 





in that way. I concluded to sow my 
grass seed on this land, intending to 
make hay of the volunteer wheat when 
the clover was fit to cut in T912. But 
the wheat came up thick enough to 
make a crop of fifteen bushels, so I 
harvested the wheat instead of hay in 
July, 1912. But in September I mowed 
eight loads of good clover, and in the 
spring of 1913 I had a fine stand of 
clover and timothy, mostly clover. 
This makes a crop of corn, two crops 
of wheat, some hay, good fall pasture 
in 1912, and what promises a good 
crop of hay or seed, or both, in 1913— 
all from one plowing. 

I have taken your paper since the 
first issue, and have gotten many good 
pointers from it. I always seed winter 
wheat and grass seed with a drill as 
you advise, and this is the result. My 
neighbor seeded his grass in the spring 
of 1911, and lost it, and predicted the 
same for me, but he has changed his 
mind. We disked the volunteer wheat 
twice and harrowed it, and drilled in 
the grass seed, and the above is the 


result. 
J. P. NOLAN. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In September, 1911, I drilled in my 
fall wheat. The first week of Decem- 
ber I seeded broadcast a bushel of 
clover seed to ten acres. Before this 
I put twelve pounds of seed to an acre, 
but having read so much about good, 
re-cleaned seed, I concluded, as long 
as I was experimenting on the time to 
seed, I would also try an experiment 
in the quality and amount of seed to 
sow. Ordinary re-cleaned seed at this 
time was selling for $10 per bushel, 
but I found some extra nice, plump, 
re-cleaned seed which was new seed 
and guaranteed 99 per cent clover, at 
the price of $12.50. I decided to give 
it a fair trial, so I took ten bushels, 
and we succeeded in putting on six 
pounds to an acre. In the early spring 
the seed was all out of sight. Very 
soon after the grass started, the young 
clover began to come up. Before I 
had my oats and clover seed sown the 
following spring, the clover seed sown 
the December before was coming up 
through the ground. The young plants 
got a good start, and when we cut off 
the wheat the clover was large enough 
and the roots deep enough in the soil 
to withstand the hot sun. The clover 
seeded with the oats as a nurse crop 
last year failed to make a stand, but 
all seeded with the fall wheat the Sep- 
tember before made a good stand. I 
tried sowing my clover seed again last 
December, and at present am _ well 
pleased. Some may ask the question, 
“Why in December?” I thought to put 
it in the ground while it was bare be- 
fore the snow came, so as to give it a 
good chance to work down into the 
ground. 

H. L. ORCUTT. 

Jasper County, Iowa. 


Killing Canada Thistles 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in your paper of July 11th an 
inquiry as to how to get rid of Canada 
thistle. I will give you my experience 
with a little patch of about half an 
acre, which you may publish in your 


paper if you see fit. As soon as the 
plants began to come up in the spring, 
I plowed them under—plowed very 
deep; then, as soon as I saw a plant 
coming above the ground, I disked it 
thoroughly, say about every two weeks 
during the summer. This will keep 
them well down. The main object is 
to keep the plants from getting sun- 
light. The next spring I repeated the 
same thing up to about the middle of 
June. Then I seeded it very thick to 
millet, took a hay crop from it, and as 
soon as I got the hay off, I plowed it. 
This year I have it in corn. When I 
started with this patch, the thistles 
were so thick there was not a place 
on the whole patch that I could put my 
hand on the ground without touching a 
thistle. This year up to this time, July 
14th, I have only found seven plants 
on the whole piece. These I have dug 
well out and think now I have com- 
pletely destroyed them. I find this 
method very convenient for destroying 
a little patch of this kind. 
WM. WILLAND. 
Worth County, Iowa. 











HOW TO 
BUILD 
CORN CRIBS 
And Gronaries, 
With Blue Drint 
Pians And 
Cost Estimates 
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Save the price of a John Deere—The Sagless Elevator by the way you build 


your corn cribs. 


This book tells you how to doit. 


It has ten blue print plans 


covering the construction of corn cribs and granaries, showing thestyle of eleva- 


tor to use with each one. 


t b It contains cost estimates for the various cribs and 
anaries, and furnishes a source of valuable information for the farmer. 


The 


ohn Deere—The Sagless Elevator is also fully illustrated and described. You will 
profit by reading this book and you can get it free. See below ‘How to Get Book.”. 


John Deere—The Sagless Elevator 


You Can Now Get a Sagless 
Steel Elevator 


John Deere—The Sagless Elevator, is 
the first portable steel elevator to have 
turnbuckles on the truss rods so that 
you can keep the elevator from sagging. 

You know how the power required 
increases when an elevator once starts 
tosag. Likewise you know what a strain 
sagging throws on the whole elevator, 
especially the bearings in the head and 
boot sections. 

The John Deere, for the sagless fea- 
ture alone—even if it didn’t have all 
those other things of advantage—is 
worth your careful consideration. 


The Sagless Feature 


Four turnbuckles on the truss rods, 
together with extra strong section 


connections make the John Deere a 
sagless elevator. Sections are triple- 
lapped, connected with fourteen bolts, 
banded with heavy iron bands and re- 
inforced at the upper edge on the inside. 
That is one big advantage in having a 
John Deere—The Sagless Elevator. 


You Get Many Other 


desirable features on John Deere Ele- 
vators. These are illustrated and dis- 
cussed in the John Deere—The Sagless 
Elevator book. (This book also illus- 
trates and describes the John 
Deere Cypress Wood Eleva- 
tor and the John Deere 
Tubular Steel Eleva- 
tor for small grain 
—theonly § 

one of its 















How to 
Get Book 

To get 
**How to 
Build Corn 
Cribs”? and 
a descri 
tion of the 
John Deere 
Elevator 
line, ask 
us for 
No. A 28, 




















No. KB 
Price $0.65 
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You can cut down the heaviest stand of corn or cane with an 
easy slash of a Keen Kutter Corn and Cane Knife, or cut through 
the tightest packed hay in a jiffy with a Keen Kutter Hay 


Knife. 


The cut of these knives is powerful, clean and sure. 


KEEN KUTTER 





Corn, Cane and Hay Knives 


have heavy, razor-edged steel blades. Handles are strong, 
hold the blades with a vise-like firmness and are shaped to 


ensure a good grip. 


Every one is guaranteed. 


It must be 


absolutely satisfactory or your dealer will cheerfully refund 
your money or give you a new tool. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 


Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 
New i 
City Wichita a 


St. Louis 
Philadelphia Toledo 
Sioux 





E. C. SIMMONS 
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|W Made of heavily galvanized wire 
Ad ag i various ornamental patterns, TAL 
by the biggest factory of itsAnw 


kind in the world and backea AIMMIM 
by its guarantee. PENH 


117 See your dealer for Cyclone 
a tila Fences and Gates, FlowerBed 
Borders, Tree Guards, Trellis 
ww and Victor Farm Gates, or 
Milly Write usfor Free Catalogs3 
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What Will They Find In 
Europe? 

In May, a commission of Americans, 
representing every section of the Uni- 
ted States, and nearly every state, 
sailed for the Old World. They want- 
ed to know particularly how it is that 
European farmers can borrow money 
50 cheaply, and how they are able to 
cooperate to buy and sell to the best 
They were to divide their 
study 


advantage. 


labors among themselves, and 
diligently in every country in Europe. 
The Irish Homestead, published in 
Dublin, sizes up this commission in the 
following happy language: 


It is to report to America what it finds 


the organizations of 


the 


worthy of note in 


European farmers, and to suggest 
methods by which America may incorpor- 
with its own civilization the finer ele- 
ments of the rural life of the Old World 


It is a 


ate 


It is a very remarkable inquiry. 


search for a new basis for their civiliza- 
The genius of Alexander Hamilton 
America with the 


was 80 pow- 


tion. 
had already supplied 
political organization which 
erful a moulder of national unity that half 
a century or so after he had induced an 
unwilling union between the mil- 
lions of men were found ready to die to 
prevent the breaking up of that union. 
But what America has never yet discov- 
ered is the fundamental! idea which should 
be applied to the organization of society. 

Hitherto individualism has run riot in 
economics. Every man has been for him- 
self. Everybody has been so Americanly 
independent and high spirited that Amer- 
ica may be said to be the country of per- 
sonality par excellence. Its civilization 
has been individualistic. It exulted in 
being the country of free men. The in- 
dividual was to be allowed the greatest 
possible freedom to develop, and as a nat- 
ural result the most powerful personali- 
ties in industry have secured control over 
a great part of the wealth of the United 
States. It has been stated that some fifty 
men between them control three-quarters 
of its industrial activities. 

No nation can dispense 


states, 


with organiza- 





tion in its secial and economic life, and if 
the people are not already inspired by 
some ideals to which all voluntary effort 
tends, the organization of industry will 
be imposed on them from above by the 
great captains of finance, and for a quar- 
ter of a century we have heard rumors 
in Kurepe of the discontent of America 
with her great industrial organizations or 
trusts The workers in agriculture have 
suffered as much as an people for the 
ack of democratic organizations, for pro- 
duction, distribution, ar finance con- 
trolled by the farmers, and agriculture is 
the greatest of human industries, the 
foundation of national wealth, and Amer- 
ica has come to realize that in this re- 
spect the Old World is far ahead of it. 

In democratic America unrestricted in- 
dividualism has resulted in the autocratic 


organization of industry In autocratic 
or monarchial Europe, the organizations 
of the people, their cooperative societies, 
are infinitely more democratic in charac- 
ter than anything America can show, and 
the wisest heads in the states, with some 
aid from Old World authorities, like Sir 
Horace Plunkett, have decided that a new 


organization of rural industry 
in America, and two delegates from every 


is necessary 


state in the Union are on their way to 
Europe 
* « * 7 * . * 
We are as ready to steal ideas as we 
are to impart them, and if the American 
commission is able to synthesize all it 
can get from Europe and to imagine 


something finer out of it applicable to the 












States, we will take what wecan of their 
scheme and apply it to Ireland. Mean- 
while, it is our business as Europeans to 
give rather than take, and, as it is pos- 
sible that what we write may be read by 
some members of the commission, we 
would like warn them against undue 
absorption in one particular branch of 
their inves ations. Farming, it must be 
remem bere is primarily a life, and its 
power to ract and retain workers de- 
pends fir upon tt quality of life it 
offers them It has been found that peo- 


ple leave the countryside not only for eco- 

















nomic reasons, but for human reasons 

While some seek grea financial re- 
wards than they can get on the land. by 
far the g umber ive the land, or 
refrain fror ng use 
they ar tha in fe will 

Se contact with scie ire, 
the drama, all the soci the 
intellectual wealth, which ted 
at the present time in large cities, and is 
easily availabl here 

The clever boy r girl growing up feels 
that life wi be wasted, that they will 





miss their heirship of the ages if they re- 
main on the land. Their inheritance 
human culture from the past they believe 








awaits them in the cities. There are de- 
lights and pleasures due to the concen- 
tration of wealth and human activity, and 
if a rural civilization is to be created, fun- 
damental ideas on which it is to be based 
must get this broad view that farming is 


a life, and all economic devices must be 
considered primarily as they affect the 


lives of the workers on the land. 

The commission, if it is to do its work 
properly, must hot allow itself to be 
sessed by the ideas of any one group. It 
must coérdinate and give all their proper 
place, or it will fail to bring back to 
America the wisdom it was sent to the 
Old World to gain, a scheme for the 
building up of a rural civilization. 

It is to be hoped that the American 
commission will mean as much to us 
as Mr. Russell, the editor of the Irish 
Homestead, seems to think. 


ob- 


Preserving Mutton In Hot 


Weather 


A South Dakota’ correspondent 


writes: 

“Please give me a recipe for preserv- 
ing mutton in hot weather.” 

We have no recipe, and if our read- 
ers have one, we will be glad to hear 
from them. 
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Real Bone and Potash 






es 


In some sections wheat growers refuse to use any other 
phosphate than real bone. 

More wheat and a better stand of clover will be secured if 
the bone is balanced with Potash. The longer bone has been 
used the more urgent becomes the need of 


POTASH 


Try 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a mixture of equal parts of bone and 
Kainit, or one ton of bone with 300 pounds of Muriate of Potash. 


See that your dealer carries Potash. If he does 
Uf not, write us for prices, stating amount needed, ') 





and ask for our free book, “* Fall Fertilizers.”” 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
NEW YORK—42 BROADWAY 
McCormick Biock, Cnicago 
Bank & Trust Bidg., Savannah 
> Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orieans 
Empire Bidg., Atlanta 25 California St., San Francisee 




















Save 25% 
Roofing 


Our high-class, thorough- 
ly galvanized, corrugated 
steel roofing is sold direct 
from factory at big saving 
to you. Protect your build- 
ings from lightning atlow 
cost. Easily applied, no 
repairs. 
shape roof. 


Write For Free Samples 


Let us show you what this roofing is before 
you buy. Your name on letter or post card 
brings sample and complete roofing catalog: 
also our special catalog on galvanized steel 
cupolas, and metal portable hog houses. 
Best roofing for hay barns and hay stacks. 


STEEL ROOFING & STAMPING WORKS, 
510 §. W. 2d St., 







Steel Wheels 


For any wagon or cart you 
\\ may haveon your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 
jeaxle. You give us the exact 
ia dimensions of your axle, as 

asked for onourordersheet,and 
we guarantee a fit. Ifyou are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to f you our catalogue 
and order sheet. i 
Havana Metal Wheel Co, 
x 18, Havana, Illinois 


on your 


Cut to fit any 








Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Save Jobber’s and 
Dealer’s Profits 


Why be at the mercy of local price fixers 
when you can get the finest soft coal in the world 


direct from the mine at mine prices? 


any unknown, wasteful, poor grade that may 
be “worked off’? in your town, when you can 
come to headquarters and get coal of guaranteed 


guality at a lower price? 


Tecumseh Coal 


is known far and wide to be of highest quality. If you know coal 
values as you should before buying anywhere, you will appreciate 
these facts—we guarantee to deliver you Tecumseh coal contain- 
ing 13,400 British Thermol Units per pound on 14-inch lump, 
That means real heating 
value for every pound of coal you buy here—and we guarantee it, 


We Guarantee Quality— Guarantee to 
Ship on Date Specified— Guarantee 
to Ship at Contract Price 


You can’t beat this service anywhere at any price. 
If you question our responsi- 
bility, just remember that our advertisement wouldn't be in this 
If still in doubt, ask 


with only 9% ash and 9% moisture. 


a mere promise. It's all guaranteed. 


paper if we didn’t live up to every statement. 


the First National Bank of Chicago. 
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Mine Price Only 
$1.00 Per Ton 


and up, according to grade needed. You can order 
any amount, from one car-load up, at present low 
prices and have it shipped any time you say before 
Sept. Ist. If you don’t need a whole car yourself, 
(about 25 tons) get some neighbors to order with 
you and divideup. This way you get any amount 
you want, when you want it, at rock bottom price. 


From Mines Near 
Vincennes, Indiana 


Write for Delivered Prices—All 
Freight Paid to Your Station 


No matter where you live our mine price will show you a 
big saving on your coal supply for next year. Let us figure 
anyway. That puts you under no obligation. Ask your neigh- 
bors about it, if you don’t want as much as tons. Write 
today. The saving is too great, the coal too good, the service 
too sure for you to miss it. Address 


MARTIN-HOWE COAL COMPANY 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 
1902 McCormick Building, Chicago 
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| Poultry Department 








try raisers are invited to contribute their ex- | 
ce to this department. Questions relating to | 
y will be cheerfully answered. 


The Ancona 
bseriber writes: 

| you kindly give the proper col- | 
| markings of Ancona chickens? 
I wish to know fhe standard require- 


pe 
po 














e standard requirements for An- 
cona markings are: Head, black; beak, 
yellow; upper mandible shaded with 
black; eyes, reddish bay; comb, face 
and wattles, bright red; ear lobes, 
white; neck, lustrous black, one feath- 
er in five tipped with white; wings, 
primaries black edged with white; sec- 
ondaries black ending with a white tip; 
coverts, lustrous black many ending in 
a white spangle; wing bows, black, one 
feather in five tipped with white; back, 
lustrous black; saddle, lustrous black, 
about one feather in five tipped with 
white; tail, main feathers black, many 
tipped with white; sickles and coverts 
greenish black ending with white tips; 
breast, lustrous black, about one feath- 
er in five tipped with white spangle; 
pody and fluff—body, lustrous black, 
about one feather in five tipped with a 
white spangle; fluff, black, slightly 
tinged with white; legs and toes— 
thighs, black, somewhat tipped with 
white; undercolor, black or slate; 
shanks and toes, yellow or yellow mot- 
tled with black. 





A Deal In High Finance 


The Useful Poultry Journal pictures 
a check for two cents drawn by the 
Fox River Butter Company in payment 
for a thirty-dozen case of eggs, for 
which the dealer had paid $4.50. “This 
loss was largely due to farmers mar- 
keting fertile eggs. On a single day 
in the same month—July, 1911—72,.000 
deteriorated eggs were dumped into 
the Mississippi river at St. Louis, and 
the same week over 1,000,000 eggs were 
destroyed. Fifty per cent of the eggs 
which were received at St. Louis that 
month were unfit for food.” 

Every spring we receive inquiries as 
to how many males are needed to mate 
with 100 to 150 hens, ete. It is from 
the yards where only one-fifth less of 
the eggs laid are needed for hatching, 
and where all the eggs laid are ferti- 
lized, that this great loss came in 1911 
and is still coming. The sooner the 
surplus male is disposed of, the better. 
The farmer who keeps only enough 
males, and gets rid of them when the 
hatcliing season is over, is the farmer 
who makes money from his chickens. 





Hatching Chicks On a Large 
Scale 


Seventy-five farmers in Crawford 
county, Ohio, maintain flocks of pure- 
bred poultry to supply eggs to the large 
cooperative hatchery located at the 
little town of Tiro. At present this 
hatchery is sending out 12,000 chicks a 
week to various parts of Ohio and oth- 
er states. The hatchery plant is so 
constructed as to permit the placing of 
two rows of incubators which are 800 
feet long, with a total capacity of 66,- 
000 eggs. The heating is done by hot- 
water boilers which automatically keep 
the temperature at 103 degrees. Be- 
fore being put in the incuBators, the 


eces are carefully tested for fertility. 
Each Tuesday of the hatching season, 
Which exténds from the first of March 


to early October, a bunch of chicks is 
taken from the machines and immedi- 
ately shipped to customers. 





Building Poultry Houses 


The Missouri experiment station re- 
cently issued Bulletin No. 107, devoted 
to the construction of farm poultry 
houses. This deals with the location 
of the poultry house, poultry pasture, 
essentials of a poultry house, types of 
Tool, roofing materials, foundations, 
floors, ventilation, lighting, size of 
pens, interior arrangement, etc. We 
Presume a copy of this bulletin may 
be had free by all who write the di- 
rector of experiment station, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 





| satisfaction as a layer or breeder. 
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2 ae ag Profit Saved! FREIGHT PAID 
“Is it best to keep my ducks, which rol = ave ” 
have laid this year, over another year? i — 
tionally good layers.” 
Yes, we would advise keeping the 
breeding birds. It is well to keep one 
or two of the best young birds also, but 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
They are one year old, and are excep- _— 
old ducks, as they make the best of 
never sell a mature bird that is giving 






CAN LAG TE, 


. 2 wive eee ow et ¢ es: Wi 688. nee cnerre A ae = aaa oe ee 
1-Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 per roll. 
2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 
3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.50 per roll. 


T e 
Warranted For 25 Years. Jars fash These Soecial Prices Only 








Treasurer Opens Account 



















































































. 
With Hen : FREIGHT PAID to any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D., S.D., Wyo., Mont., 
-M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss. and Fla. on orders of three rolls or more. Special prices to these States on request. 
State Treasurer Edward P. Deal, of INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 
Missouri, is the first officer of that FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
: 5 Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction guaranteed 
state to recognize officially the modest Or money refunded. We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank. 
P : Dept. 409, East St. Loui t 
but industrious hen, who adds so much Century Manufacturing Co., Defi: ffs) 27° ‘cast Monten Sisk” Chicege. 
to the material resources and wealth 
of the state. He has opened an ac- wi is VY Ay d C 
count on his books with her. a 7 ave our : eec : orn a : 
y ; ; = > m ou can put your seed corn in prime condition and keep it that way through the 
The treasurer was in receipt of a re winter, until planting time, with 
ee ee ee |lUe THE WHITWORTH CORN DRIER 
ager oO e pou try experiment station It’s one of the most useful devices for the corn grower ever invented. Dries every 
at Mountain Grove. The remittance kernel thoroughly; no moulding. will etd Sts oar, gach one separately and rigidly in 
its ce, ou see them all at a glance. ck is 6 feet high, 6 feet wide. Frame o: 
was for $298, and the letter of trans- a0 heavy steel bars; pins heavy eo gg ie idinadhces Ohta di 
; ; , fo. ave a special Combination rt that 
mittal stated it was the proceeds aris- | N Price only GE.57 5 We're 5 cress! Combination Otter cont 
ing from the sale of eggs laid by the ' CHAMPION MFG. COMPANY, P. ©, Box 5353 1, Cedar Rapids, lowa | 
Ge RR a aE EE 








hens at the station, being surplus pro- 
duction not needed in conducting its 
affairs. The bookkeepers were puzzled 
as to how to credit the amount, this 
being the first revenue ever received 


<4 oe 
1847-1913 
from that source. They consulted Mr. 
Deal. He scratched his head for a mo- 
ment, and then said: ‘Well, boys, we ‘ 
will just open an account with the Mis- I ne oO e = e 
ane “6 ¥. a+ “a 5 Gn) e¥' js": vee “8 tie a 










souri hen, and credit her with having 
added $298 to the revenues of her Find? 
state.” ‘* 
His directions were followed, and 
an official receipt for the amount went 
forward in due form to Mr. Quisen- 
berry. It read: “On account of the 
Missouri hen.’”’—St. Louis Republic. 
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DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland ponies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, Iowa 





mre gr 
' Part of Campus —_ "ca, 

‘“‘A COLLEGE WITH IDEALS.”’ 
“‘Known and recognized every. 
where as a Standard College of the 
highest grade.’’ 
Offers a broad education in Liberal 
Arts and Music. Sixty-sixth year 
opens September 17. Send for il- 
lustrated booklet, catalogue 
and full information. 
J. H. T. MAIN, Pres. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 












POULTRY. 









INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 

flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, ¢4 per 100, 
€17 per 500. S.J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


Eggs from prize winners, $1.00 per 15, $3.00 for 50, 
$5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


























OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In- 

dian Runner ducks. Eggs, ¢! for 30, $3 for 
100._ Our ducks are pure Fawn and White. MRS. 
HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa. 








OR SALE at a bargain, Fawn Indian Runner 
ducks. H. E. Hoyle, Whittier, Iowa. 
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We want the name of every young man and every young woman who is considering this 
most important question. We believe we can show them that 


Drake University Offers Great Advantages 








over any other school in the west. It is located in the best residence district in Des Moines—the 
best city in the west. Surroundings clean and wholesome. Good influences surround the boy or 
girl who attends Drake University. 

COURSES OF STUDY: Liberal Arts (including Courses for Primary, Kindergarten, Grade, 
and High School and Domestic Science Teachers), Law, Bible, Music, Painting and Drawing, 
Dramatic Art, etc. Thoroughly prepared teachers in all departments. The best of equipment. 
The Drake Stadium, one of the finest athletic fields in the country. 

Write for catalogue and full particulars. Any question you may.desire to ask will be ans- 
wered cheerfully. Special summer schools this year. Ask about them. Address 


HILL M. BELL, President, DRAKE UNIVERSITY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10 cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker,” {llustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Address 
all orders for patterns and pattern books to Pattern 
Det partment of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. 











A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 6066—Ladies’ Shirtwaist, with re- 
movable chemisette and long or. short 
sleeves. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 


inc hes: bust measure. 
For 36-inch bust it requires 2% yards of 
36-ine h material and 1 yard of lace edging. 





No, 6062—Children’s Dress, with high or 
low neck and long or short sleeves. Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

For 6 years it requires 2 yards of 44- 
inch material and °, yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. 

No. 6178—Misses’ and Small Women's 
Blouse Waist. Closed at left side of front 
and with or without peplum. Cut in sizes 
14, 16 and 18 years. 

For 16 years it requires 2% vards of 36- 
inch material and *% yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. 

The above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the Fashion Department 
of this paper, on receipt of 10 cents for 


each 











Gas Light 


for the 


HOME 


Out-door Generators at 
one-third cost of 
inside plants. 
Greatest Invention of 
age in Acetylene 
industry. 


Safe, Simple, 
Automatic 


Heavier material, superior workman- 
ship. C overs dad with asphalt—preventing 
corroding or rusting. Easily cleaned, 
Frost will not affect it. Clear, bright, 
soft, whit light, easy on the eyes— 

than any other. 











cheaper 


Also Town Lighting Propositions. 
Catalogue and full upon 
request. 
Western Light Co., Carrollton, Mo. 


Experienced Agents Wanted, 
Save this Ad., may not appear again, 


information 














DAISY FLY KILLER 22502 th 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
pamental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts ell 
Season. Made of 
metal, can’t spill ortip 
ever; will not soil of 
injure anythiag. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Dealers, of 
6 sent prepaid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, B. ¥. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of a to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, aame 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A Profitable Day 


“Did you have a profitable day?” we 
asked of a lady who had spent a day 
whinge esiphabes a special line of work. 
“Yes,” she replied, “I did. I didn’t get 
much that I expected to find, but quite 
incidentally I stumbled on a new proc- 
ess in another line of work which was 
worth the whole day to me.” 

“How did you enjoy the day?” we 
asked her neighbor, who, we supposed, 
had taken the same trip. “Oh, I could- 
n’t go,” she replied cheerily. ‘Joe had 
promised the children he’d take them 
fishing some day, and that day hap- 
pened to be the day he got off, so of 
course I went with them. We didn’t 
learn anything like Mrs. S. did, but we 
had an awful good time.” 

It seemed to us that no more profit- 
able way of spending the day could be 
devised than that of a united family 
having “an awful good time” in just 
being together. Families don’t have 
enough good times together—and it is 
such times that make happy memories 
for the children when the parents are 
gone. A home should not be just a 
place to work in—it should be a place 
to live in, to be happy in, to cultivate 
the family spirit in. Blood ought to be 
a good deal thicker than water, but 
the ties of blood will not be very 
strong if the family does not live to- 
gether, have good times together and 
put up with one another’s whims. 
When a child is working he is out of 
mischief, it is his leisure time that 
needs supervision. He must have 
amusement, something good to read, 
or some wholesome game to play. 
7rown-ups need the rest which enter- 
tainment brings—the father and moth- 
er who take a day off and go fishing 
with the children need not fear evil 
companions for their children. Horace 
Greeley said: “No man who harbors 
caterpillars has any moral right to 
apples,” and the parents who take no 
time to guard against the evil which 
someone is always ready to implant in 
children if they are turned adrift to 
find entertainment for themselves can- 
not expect to gather the fruit of char- 
acter. 

“Reduce the birth of vice to a mini- 
mum by supplying substitutes—better 
amusement places.” More good times 
in the home. “They who wait no gifts 
from chance have conquered fate.” 
































Fall Planting 


Tulips, daffodils, narcissus, crocus 
and hyacinths for spring blooming 
must be planted in October or Novem- 
ber. At this season (July) dealers 
are advertising for fall delivery. The 
advantage of early ordering is one of 
price—the bulbs are usually ordered 
from Holland, and the florist who 
knows what his orders are to be early 
has the advantage of choice and price. 
Several years ago we ordered the fol- 
lowing varieties which have been a 
delight to us ever since: La Reine 
(white), Yellow Prince (said not to be 
good for outdoors but succeeds well 
with us, and is as sweet scented as a 
rose) for single early tulips, and in 
May flowering tulips—Gesneriana spa- 
thulata—a rich crimson-scarlet tulip 
with glittering blue-black center on 
stems which sometimes measure 24 
inches, and Gesneriana albo-marginata 
(Sweet Nancy), an egg-shaped white, 
edged with pink. The Sweet Nancy 
we put to themselves in a border filled 
with that variety of southernwood 
known as “Old Woman,” and the scar- 
lets we scattered through a strip set 
in clover, putting out 500 of this one 
variety. When they were in blossom 
they looked like a bed of brilliant pop- 
pies against the green of the clover 
with a background of alfalfa. By tak- 
ing them up and stripping them of 
offshoots which will blossom the sec- 
ond season, the size and beauty re- 
main unimpaired for years, and the 
bed constantly increases, We expect 





to add to these varieties the Murillo— 
a wonderful light pink which greatly 
resembles a peony. We can really love 
these varieties, and so we want them 
in quantity; there are more brilliant 
colors, but they only appeal to us as 
do the Oriental poppies—as something 
gorgeous, but semi-barbaric and not 
the kind we want to have on the table 
or in the sick room. 

We ordered the Emperor and Hors- 
fieldi narcissus—yellow, and Poeticus 
white, with our tulips and still 
think them the best varieties. The 
offers of mixed varieties in bulbs are 
temptingly cheap, but beware of mixed 
bulbs. They are rarely satisfactory. 
Better get a few named varieties, and 
reset them each year than to have 
more of a cheaper sort. The charm of 
a bulb garden is that the work is all 
done in the fall—when the blossoms 
appear early in the spring it is like 
finding treasure. 

Peonies, too, must be planted in the 
fall for best results; they may go out 
in August, preferably not later than 
September, as they must make root 
growth for the coming year. The 
peony may not come true the first year 
after planting—often it takes three 
years for a plant to become fully es- 
tablished. At the recent Chicago peony 
show visitors were requested to name 
their favorites among the varieties 
shown. There were not a great num- 
ber of varieties to choose from, but 
the following were given preference: 

Light Pink—Eugene Verdier, Ther- 





ese. White—Mme. de Verneville, Fes- 
tiva Maxima. Dark Pink—Modeste 
Guerin, Triomph de l’Exposition de 
Lile. Red—Augustin d’Hour, Mme, 


Martin Cahuzac. 





A Daughter of Ceres 


To Hearts and Homes: 

After reading in Wallaces’ Farmer for 
May 30th, in which this question was 
asked of its readers, ‘“‘How can each chap- 
ter best help the local chapter, and one 
another?’ I at once decided, as secretary 





of our chapter, I must write something to 
win honor and glory for its members, ang 


possibly a subscription to Wallaceg’ 
Farmer for myself. Like ‘‘Samantha,” 
“my enthusiasm grew ‘til my ‘thoughts 


soared far above common every-day |jife 


and I experienced several emotions.” | 
grasped my quill, fully expecting to turn 
off something of interest to every D. 6. « 
at least, but my mind was suddenly 
brought to bear upon the fact that there 
were dishes to wash, a churning on han nd, 


and a large basket of clothes to be ir: ned, 


Thus rudely awakened, my muse took 
wings, and brilliant (?) thoughts van- 
ished, leaving only the practical side of 


the question. 

Our club has been a success from the 
start, for our aim is to help one another, 
and each member takes an active part in 
the chosen subject for discussion. Just 
at present the canning of fruits each in 
their season is claiming our attention, 
Later on we will take up some regular 
study. I started to write you about it, 
but it seemed only a repetition of what 
had already been written of other chap- 
ters; we are practically working along 
the same lines. 

I am sorry for ‘‘discouraged secretary,” 
and am inclined to think the trouble 
dates from the first meeting. Start again, 
and organize as D. O. C., and success 
will be yours. Let us hear from some of 
the other chapters. 

AD: 0: C. 

Emmet Chapter. 


INSTALL YOUR OWN 
> Water Works 


one and cold runni water for 
vg’ A omes. Complete s —_ 
Senay d install $37.80. ap 
stalied by anyone or mone: 
ed. Enjoy the comforts o life! 


Big Free Catalog 


Simply send name rieaey t 
| low — Catalog FR: Shows 
hundreds of oe Hay 3 Pumps, 
Windmilts, and everything known 
in Plumbing Geote rect at manu 
facturers’ prices 
1 WATER & STEAM SUPPLY Ca, 
23 So. 6th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


FREE TUITION 
for thirty-six weeks. Board and room $2.60 a week. 
Books rented. Opens October 7th. 


HUMBOLDT COLLEGE, Humboldt, Ia, 















































THE KODAK GIRL AT HOME 


Our little booklet, 











Every step in film development becomes 
simple, easy, understandable with a 


KODAK FILM TANK 


No dark-room, no tediously acquired skill—and better results 
than were possible by the old methods. 
the Kodak System of ‘‘ Photography with the bother left out.’’ 


The Experience is in the Tank. 
““Tank Development," free at your dealers or by matt, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 393 State Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








It’s an important link in 
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The Passover 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 10, 1913. Exodus 12:1- 
42, Printed Exodus 12:21-31.) 

“Then Moses called for all the eld- 
ers of Israel, and said unto them, 
Draw out, and take your lambs accord- 
ing to your families, and kill the pass- 
over. (22) And ye shall take a bunch 
of hyssop, and dip it in the blood that 
is in the basin, and strike the lintel 
and the two side-posts with the blood 
that is in the basin; and none of you 
shall go out of the door of his house 
yntil the morning. (23) For Jehovah 
will pass through to smite the Egypt- 
jans! and when he seeth the blood 
upon the lintel, and on the two side- 
posts, Jehovah will pass over the door, 
and will not suffer the destroyer to 
come into your houses to smite. you. 
(24) And ye shall observe this thing 4 
for an ordinance to thee and to thy 
sons forever. (25) And it shall come 
to pass, When ye are come to the land 
which Jehovah will give you, accord- 
ing as he hath promised, that ye shall 
keep this service. (26) And it shall 
come to pass, when your children shall 
say unto you, What mean ye by this 
service? (27) that ye shall say, It is 
the sacrifice of Jehovah’s passover, 
who passed over the houses of the 
children of Israel in Egypt, when he 
smote the Egyptians, and delivered 
our houses. And the people bowed the 
head and worshipped. (28) And the 
children of Israel went and did so; as 
Jehovah had commanded Moses and 
Aaron, so did they. (29) And it came 
to pass at midnight, that Jehovah 
smote all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt, from the first-born of Pharoah 
that sat on his throne unto the first- 
born of the captive that was in the 
dungeon; and all the first-born of cat- 
tle. (30) And Pharoah rose up in the 
night, he, and all his servants, and all 
the Egyptians; and there was a great 
cry in Egypt; for there was not a 
house where there was not one dead. 
(31) And he called for Moses and 
Aaron by night, and said, Rise up, get 
you forth from among my people, both 
ye and the children of Israel; and go, 
serve Jehovah, as ye have said.” 

In the sixth chapter of Exodus we 
learn that God sent Moses to Egypt, 
iirst, with the definite purpose of con- 
vincing them that as Jehovah, the God 
of salvation, he was peculiarly the 
God of Israel; and that He would 
bring them out from under the bur- 
dens which the Egyptians had put 
upon them; that they should know that 
for all time to come He was to be 
their God, and would perform the 
promises made to Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and give them the heritage of 
their fathers. 

From chapter seven we learn that 
he had a mission to Egypt as well; 
that he was to convince the Egyptians 
that Jehovah was the Lord of the 
Whole carth, the supreme power in 
ihe universe. He was to convince the 
Israelites by the working of miracles 
Which were specifically mentioned, as 
Warrant for the Divine authority of 
his commission. He was to convince 
the Egyptians that the gods which 
they worshiped were no gods, by an- 
other series of miracles, aimed par- 
ticularly at the gods they worshiped. 

This occupied in all probability a 
year and a half, or from the begin- 
ning of one year to the harvest of the 
next. The demand of Moses was for 
the emancipation of six hundred fam- 
ilies or clans. For the word trans- 
lated “thousands” in the 37th verse of 
the 12th chapter, is translated “fami- 
lies” in quite a number of passages in 
the Pentateuch and in the histerical 

ks. This mistranslation of a He- 

brew word, the very root of which 
Means “getting together” or clan, has 
led to great difficulties which we have 
uot time to mention, in dealing with 
the exodus or the departure of the 
children of Israel from Egypt to the 

nd of Canaan. The ground on which 





Moses claimed the freedom of these 


clans of foreigners was that they were 
the servants of Jehovah and as such 
entitled to freedom. 


The answer of Pharoah was that he 
knew nothing of Jehovah, that in fact 
he had never heard of him; and then 
increased the oppression of the He- 
brew people. To the Egyptian priests 
and Pharoah Moses would naturally 
seem to be a magician of wonderful 
skill. They would naturally regard his 
claim that these things were done by 
the power of Jehovah as one of the 
tricks of his trade; and it was not 
until they failed to duplicate even in 
outward appearance his miracles, that 
they admitted that this was something 
beyond human power, saying: “This 
is the finger of God.” Their depend- 
ence was in the gods of Egypt, and 
therefore the first nine plagues were 
aimed at these; among which was the 
river Nile, their sacred river; their 
sacred animals; and in the plague of 
lice, at the cleanliness of their priest- 
hood. 

We can see at once that this year 
and a half would be a period of in- 
tense excitement and earnest discus- 
sion on the subject of religion; both 
on the part of the Egyptians, especial- 
ly their priesthood, and the elders and 
the people of Israel. There would 
be especial interest on religious mat- 
ters among the Hebrews. Since the 
death of Joseph, so far as recorded 
there had been no revelation of the 
Divine will. The name of Jehovah is 
revealed for the first time, and the 
character of his worship brought out 
in these religious teachings with dis- 
tinctness and clearness. There would 
be instruction in the religion of their 
fathers, the national spirit would be 
revived, and the hope of freedom 
opened up clearly before them. 

Just what the religious observances 
of the Hebrew people at that time were 
we do not clearly know. There were, 
however, at least three great religious 
observances—the Sabbath, circumai- 
sion and sacrifice. When it became 
clear to the Hebrews that emancipa- 
tion was possible, they would naturally 
take renewed interest in these an- 
cient observances. From the ancient, 
simple rite of sacrifice, which existed 
from Abraham and even from Abel, 
Moses developed a peculiar sacrificial 
ordinance, henceforth to be known as 
the passover, and which in Christian 
times has been developed into the 
Lord’s Supper. 

By reading the first verses of this 
chapter, “And Jehovah spake (or had 
spoken) unto Moses and Aaron,” and 
remembering that the Hebrew verb 
has the same form for the present and 
past tense, we get an account in these 
verses of this preparatory instruction 
with reference to the passover. In 
the first verse of the lesson the He- 
brews are told to “draw out” or select 
their lamb according to this previous 
instruction, which had doubtless been 
going on for months, not merely con- 
cerning this but various other matters 
pertaining to their religion. 

With reference to this festival we 
note, first, that it was to be a national 
observance. The date of the first ob- 
servance was to be that of the 
Egyptian harvest festival, the four- 
teenth day of the seventh month. 
After that it was to be the beginning 
of the Jewish religious year. The 
harvest features were afterwards in- 
corporated in the feast of ingathering 
in the fall of the year, because of the 
difference in seasons, owing to the 
difference in climate of Palestine and 
Egypt. 

It is probable that not all the He- 
brews did partake of it, however, but 
only those who had faith in Jehovah. 
There were no doubt then, as now 
under similar circumstances, those 
who would say: What is Moses to 
make by all this? Why does he dis- 
turb the peace of the country? What 
good will the killing of a lamb and the 
sprinkling of its blood on the lintel 
or door-post do? How will it check 
disease? What protection can it give 
against death? It was necessary to 
separate this “scrapping,” as we would 
say, or “faithless and kicking” crowd 








from the rest of the people, and to 
gather ‘around the standard of Moses 
as a nucleus of the future nation only 
those who believed in Jehovah and 
obeyed the Divine commands. Those 
who were unbelieving would not ob- 
serve the feast at all, aud would thus 
be separated from the rest of the peo- 
ple. They had four days to determine 
whether they would or not; and it is 
somewhat remarkable that after this 
first observance the lamb was selected 
on the day that it was killed and not 
on the fourth day previous. On the 
other hand, provision was made for 
the slave and for the stranger, pro- 
vided the males of the family submit- 
ted to the ordinance of circumcision. 
(Exodus 14:43-49.) The children of 
Israel were to be taught thus early 
that even their emancipation depend- 
ed on faith, and not on their descent 
from Abraham. The object was to 
separate the believing from the unbe- 
lieving, whether Hebrews or Egyp- 
tians. 

Second—The passover was not an 
individual, nor even a family, but a 
social observance. It included not 
only the entire household, but the 
households of the neighbors, as many 
as were needed to consume the entire 
lamb. In later Jewish practice the 
number was from ten to twenty. The 
idea of fellowship, communion, runs 
through the worship of God from the 
days of Moses unto this day. 

Third—The festival was pre-emi- 
nently sacrificial. The offering must 
be a male of the first year, perfect in 
all its parts, without blemish, of a 
species pronounced clean from the 
days of Noah; of which in this case 
the most convenient was a lamb or 
kid. It must be killed by the head of 
the family, or of one of the families 
celebrating, who acted as priest. The 
life was regarded as being in the 
blood; and the blood thus shed was 
to be sprinkled on the door-posts and 
the lintel, thus converting the house 
into a temple. The lamb must then 
be roasted, and not eaten raw (prob- 
ably in prohibition of some heathen 
sacrificial custom); nor must it be 
boiled. The substance must be whole, 
not diluted with anything else. The 
bones must not be broken. It must be 
a whole sacrifice. The remains must 
not be carried outside of the house, 
being sacred or devoted to God; but 
must be consumed by fire before morn- 
ing, as were other sacrifices. 

Fourth—It was to be a memorial 
feast, the thing to be remembered be- 
ing the deliverance of the first-born 
from the sword of the destroying 
angel, and of the people from their 
state of bondage. It must be eaten 
with unleavened bread, the bread of 
haste, there being no time to leaven 


it. It was to be eaten with bitter 
herbs, probably significant of their 
bitter bondage. It must be eaten 


standing, as by people who were ready 
for instant marching—their sandals 
on their feet, their staffs in their 
hands, their cloaks wrapped tightly 
around them, as if ready for instant 
departure. No one was permitted to 
go out of the house on that night of 
the first passover, the reason being 
that the tenth plague was to be visited 
on the Egyptians. The first-born, 
from the house of Pharoah to the 
house of the bondman, was to be de- 
stroyed, and there would be absolute 
safety to those, whether Hebrews or 
foreigners, who thus professed their 
faith in Jehovah and observed this 
ordinance, which in memory of this 
great deliverance was to be observed 
by the Hebrews forever. 

After they had become settled in 
their own land, and had become inde- 
pendent farmers instead of peons, the 
children would inquire why it was that 
for seven days they were required to 
eat unleavened, that is, unraised, 
bread. They were to be told that it 
was the sacrifice of the Lord’s pass- 
over, Who passed over the houses of 
the- children of Israel when He smote 
the first-born of the Egyptians, and 
delivered the Israelites through Moses 
in such haste that there was no time 
for bread to rise. 

One can readily understand the 
hopes that would be awakened in the 
minds of the believing Hebrews at the 
first observance of the passover. If 
they had sufficient faith in Jehovah to 
observe this somewhat strange ordi- 
nance, they could see in the distance 
freedom, with families growing up 
around them in settled homes; and 
would have the assurance that the 
Lord who delivered them out of the 





bondage of Egypt, would be their God 
even unto the end. 

It may be interesting to note the 
changes made in this ordinance in 
after ages and under widely different 
conditions. The substance of the 
feast remains. The lamb was slain as 
of old by the head of the family; but 
the blood was sprinkled on the altar 
of the permanent temple, and not upon 
the lintel and door-post of the home. 
The unleavened bread remains, re- 
minding them of the haste with which 
they fled from Egypt and were deliv- 
ered by the good hand of the Lord. 
The bitter herbs still remain, remind- 
ing them of the bitterness of their 
bondage in Egypt. It was to be ob- 
served only by those who professed 
their faith in God by practicing the 
ordinance of circumcision. It was not 
eaten standing, however, with sandals 
on their feet and their loins girt about; 
but with feet bare, the loins ungirt, 
and reclining; or as we would’ say, 
seated, as having entered into their 
possession. There is no record of 
wine at the first observance; but three 
or four cups of wine were partaken of 
in connection with it when observed 
by our Savior. It would seem that 
every member of the family partook 
of it in Egypt, but the men alone in 
aftertimes. There is no record or evi- 
dence of any music at the first pass- 
over. There naturally would be none, 
for it was observed in great haste. But 
in later days Psalms 113 and 114 were 
sung in the early part of the feast and 
Psalms 116, 117 and 118, after the 
fourth cup of wine. 

But this is not all. After the sacri- 
fice of Jesus on Cavalry, who was 
clearly typified by this sacrificial 
lamb, the passover of the Jew becomes 
the Lord’s Supper of the Christian. 
There is no more sacrifice to be of- 
fered; and the feast becomes purely a 
memorial to show forth the Lord’s 
death till He come. As the passover 
pointed forward to the sacrifice on 
Cavalry, the Lord’s Supper points 
backward to that and forward until He 
comes, and in coming closes the great 
drama of God’s dealings with men on 
earth. 


? This Whip © 


has a Red Rawhide Center 
from Snap through Cap 


Red Rawhide givesspring and wear 
toa bugey whip. Itist ag ge 
tion of whip centers. o not 
confuse it with ordinary domestic 
rawhide, Red Rawhide comesfrom 
the East Indian Water Buffalo, and 
is treated by a process which makes 
it practically moisture-proof. This 

rocess, which is our trade secret, 
is only one detail that makes 


Red Rawhide 
Center Whips 


ive longest and most satisfactory service. 
n workmanship, style and appearance they 
are unapproachable. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing their high quality, they are moder- 
ately priced. 0 
Red Rawhide Center Whips are made in 
the largest whip factory in the United 
States by workmen who have alifetime 
of experience as whip makers, 


Let Us Send You Proof 
of Their Quality 


If you want to know more about 
whips write us to-day for the 
famous “Westfield Test.””_ It is 
conclusive proof that Red Raw- 
hide Centers are the kind you § 
should buy. 

You can probably buy these 
whips at your local dealer’s, 
If he does not have them, urge 
him to get one for you. 


UNITED STATES WHIP CO, 
Westfield, 
Mass. 
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BARN BUILDERS Use Fir Lumber. Best because 


the strongest. Can furnish long 
timbers and joints. Let us estimate your bill. 
Meystone Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


will mot burn when painted with 
PYROLIN Fire Proof Linseed Oil 
Patnts. Free Booklet. THE IOWA 


PAINT MFG. CO., Ft. Dodge, lowa. 
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Fills 60-ft. Silos 


With Ease! 


The day of the skyscraper Silo is here. NoStflo 
too high for the Smalley! Mr. Charles Spayde of 
Humboldt, lowa, says: “We cut over 1200 tons 
of ensilage the fall of 1911 and about 350 tons last 
fall. Cutter worked fine and we are now using it 
to cut all of our dry feed, viz: bay, straw, cane, 
fodder, etc.” 

Real businss farmers like Mr. Spayde have no 
time to fool with the old siat-apron type of machine, 
They want this force-fee¢. chzin-table, grip-heok kind, 
made by Smaliey only. Thus they save a tremendous 
amount of work and do a quicker, cleaner Job. No 
coarse, uneven silage. All uniformly cut. Which 
means greater tonnage per silo. 


POWERFUL SMALLEY 
‘reo’ SILAGE CUTTER 


not only handles silage, bat is also a 
wonder at cutting ary feed. Handles alfalfa, 
for instance, to perfection. Letters in catalog 
prove it. Many farmers use their Powerful 
“Smalley” to cut corn in the fall and oats and 
peas in the spring for feeding when pastures dry 
up in July. Only one drive pulley on Blower out- 
fits. No Idlerto bother with. Ten per cent steel 
uaranteed in all foundry castings. No oiling by 
and—bard oil cups on all important hearings. 
You won’t know what a rex Silo Filler is till 
on’ ve seen the Powerful *smaliey” or had the 
malley Catalog. 4 4 not send a postal this 
minute for the Tatest malley Catalog and learn 
about the Silage Machine that four out of five silo 
owners now use? Write now and you'll get this 
fine, useful Book by return mail. 
SMALLEY MFG. COMPANY 
Box 65 Manitowoc, Wis. 
Manufacturers ot Ensilage, Alfalfa and Hand Feed Cutters, 
Combination Ensilage and Snapping Machines, Drag and 
Circular Saw Machines, Cham- 
_ pion Plows, Cob Grinders 
ry apd Feed Mills. 



































Fill Your Silo £23.r23" 








Machi 
+ ad ROSS Miiveasranteea 
Years You take no risk 
Experience 
Back of it. 


in the World 
We want to prove that our machines area 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel it a risk to make this offer. Many new 
features have been added which you should know about 
before "We a machine. Catalog explains all. It is free. 


The EB. W. Ross Co., Box 166 Springfield, O. 


The Storm Lake Silo 


Has Many Special Features 


Best form of Hinge Doors, 
air-tight and quick detachable, 
easy to operate. Best form of 
Hoop Connection, all hoops 
can be tightened from doors, no 
separate ladder needed. Best and 
most complete anchoring system. 
These special features with the 
best quality of Washington Fir 
material we can buy makes our 
silos the most complete, conven- 
fent, durable and up-to-date silo to 
buy. Write for free literature, de- 
ecribing our silos and ensilage cut- 
ters. 


STORM LAKE TUB AND TANK 
FACTORY 
Storm Lake, lowa 























Shoo-Fly x8 

“ft WY “FRIEND 

BF nts Se a Keeps flies and 
} ae” other insect pests off 












of animals—in barn or 
pasture—longer than any im 
itation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 WoRTH SAVES$20-00| 


Ke ; in milk and flesh on each 
cow ina singleseason. Heals sores, stops itching and pre- 
ents infection. Nothing better for galls. Kills lice and 
nites in poultry houses. 


SEND $ if your dealercan’t supply you. We'll 


9 send enough Shoo-Fly to protect 
200 cows, also our 3-tube gravity sprayer without 
e. Money back if not satisfactory. Name 
Faprese Office. Booklet FREE. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept.22 1310 N. 10th St., Phila. 


™ Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. K. 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Small Cost. 

Send Postal! for New W S 9 


Pla it w bring you 


Sy 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department 1s for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm anima!s—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
ail these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he wil! write us. 


Winter Wheat 


Every farm boy south of Minne- 
sota should know all about winter 
wheat. Winter wheat is one of the 
best money making crops in the corn 
belt, but there are some farmers who 
do not know it yet. Others have 
learned by long experience that an 
acre of winter wheat is worth a little 
more than the average acre of corn, 
and that the labor of .producing the 
acre of winter wheat is slightly less 
than the labor required by corn. Some- 
times a cold winter without snow will 
kill out the winter wheat. Some farm- 
ers use this as an excuse, not realizing 
that on the average such winters do 
not come oftener than once in every 
five years, and even though the win- 
ter wheat is killed out, the loss gener- 
ally amounts to only two or three dol- 
lars per acre, and the land can easily 
be seeded to spring wheat, barley, oats 
or corn in the spring. Winter wheat 
has its weak points, but the advan- 
tages are so many that I want you to 
learn all about the crop. If you have 
never grown any before, see if you 
can’t get your father to sow an acre 
or two this year. 

If winter wheat 























is to have a fair 





before the middle of August if pos- 
sible, for winter wheat likes a firm 
seed bed and will not do its best un- 
less time is given for the plowed 
ground to settle down. After plowing 
the wheat ground should be disked 
every ten days until time of seeding. 


In the Boys’ Corner, remember that 


we are generally talking about the best 
way to do things. Sometimes it is not 
the most practical way. You will have 
to work that out for yourself, but as a 
general rule, I think that a boy will 
get more good out of things in the long 
run by trying to do them in the best 


rather than in what may seem to be 


the most practical way. By the time 
you are grown up, the chances are 
that farming will have become so much 
more intensive that what is now the 
best way will then be the most prac- 
tical way. And so I ask you to prevail 
upon your father, if you are going to 
grow any wheat this year, to work up 
a really good seed bed and give the 


wheat the best chance possible. See 
if it pays when you harvest. 
Be sure to get good seed. Start 


looking around for it in your neighbor- 
hood now. If you live in Iowa, north- 
ern Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, or 
Kansas, you will want Turkey Red 
wheat or one of the closely related va- 
rieties, such as Kharkof, Malakoff, or 
Crimean. If you live in Ohio, Indiana, 
southern Illinois, Missouri, or the ex- 
treme eastern part of Kansas, you will 
want a larger yielding, but more ten- 
der variety, such as Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff, Gypsy, Harvest King,, Fultz, 
Rudy, Mealy, or Poole. By all means 
do your best to get seed wheat in the 
neighborhood. Unless it is badly run 
out, it will almost always yield better 
than seed you bring in. If it is not 
too late now, look over the winter 
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chance, the ground must be worked 
up right. Some people take a single 
horse wheat drill and put wheat in the 
standing corn. This works fairly well 
when the corn is standing up straight. 
Others cut the corn early for fodder or 
for the silo, disk the stubble and put 
in the winter wheat. Both of these 
ways will generally bring a fair crop 
and the results are usually satisfactory 
considering the trouble taken. The 
cultivation given the corn makes a 
good seed bed for wheat—loose above 
and firm below. 

When wheat is to follow oats, the 
ground should be disked as quickly 
as possible after oat harvest. In this 
connection, I want to tell you about an 
experiment in Kansas. Some of the 
oat stubble they merely disked, and as 
a result they got a yield of only four 
and one-fourth bushels per acre, with 
a return over the cost of preparing the 
ground amounting to only $1.47. An- 
other part they plowed three inches 
deep in September, and from this they 
got a yield of 14.5 bushels per acre, 
and the return over the cost of prep- 
aration was $8.52. Another part was 
plowed seven inches deep in Septem- 
ber, and returned 15.75 bushels per 
acre. Other parts of the oat stubble 
they handled in many different ways, 
but the biggest yield of all was se- 
cured by plowing seven inches deep 
the latter part of July. The yield was 
38.3 bushels per acre, and the return 
$25.74 above the cost of preparing the 
ground. In other states there are also 
experiments proving that in most cases 
the quicker you get the ground worked 
up after small grain, the better it is 
for winter wheat. 

On many farms the best way will be 
to disk at once after the oats are taken 
off, and then plow at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. It is important to plow 
when winter wheat follows small grain. 
The best depth is from four to- eight 
inches. The plowing should be given 





wheat of your neighbors and find out 
who has been getting the largest yields, 
and what fields have been freest from 
smut. Then you can buy intelligently. 
Buy your seed early, so that then you 
can have time to send it through a 
fanning mill to take out weed seeds 
and light grains. 

If there has been much smut in the 
neighborhood from which your seed 
came, you had best treat the seed. Mix 
formaldehyde with water at the rate of 
one pound to forty-five gallons. Soak 
your seed wheat in this solution for 
twenty minutes, and then spread it out 
to dry. This will do much towards 
preventing stinking smut or bunt. It 
is this smut which causes the big, 
puffy kernels filled with black dust. 
There is another kind of smut which 
can’t be prevented by this treatment. 
Up in Ontario, Canada, where they 
grow winter wheat, they have com- 
pared experimental fields which have 
been treated for smut and those which 
have not been. As an average of three 
years, the untreated fields yielded 38 
bushels per acre and the treated fields 
43.3 bushels. Some years there was 
scarcely any smut in the untreated 
fields, but in other years one in every 
ten stalks was affected. In no case 
was the treated field affected with 
smut. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, 35¢ TO JANU- 
ARY 1ST 


Thirty-five cents will now pay for a 
trial subscription to this farm paper every 
week the balance of 1913 ($2.10 will pay 
to January 1, 1917). This is a special in- 
troductory offer, to make it easy for new 
folks to get acquainted with your favorite 
farm paper. In clubs of three or more, the 
price is only 25 cents each for trial sub- 
scriptions. Tell all your neighbors. No 
special authority required to obtain the 
benefit of this bargain—simply send the 
orders. Club raisers may have choice of 
a useful sewing awl, convenient pliers, or 
strong combination wrench-and-thread- 
cutter as a premium for a club of only 
four trial subscriptions. Either premium 
worth over 50 cents, Mention your choice. 
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est prices on guaranteed 8ilos 
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INDEPENDENT SILO Co. 
2342 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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P water supply, The 
aay a 7 mill that delivers the 
| most witer, the 


SeEew Ereatest number o: 
@® years, at the leastex. 
Dense, proves the cheapest. Th, 
CHALLENGE AND DANDY mits 
have proven by actual use to he 
y the cheapest and best powe; 

5 known for pumping water, as the 
wind is free and the mills builtin such a manne 
as to make the expense for operating practica); 
nothing. Send for Catalog No. 62. : 


CHALLENGE COMPANY 


132 River Street, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 









Factory Prices Direct to Users—WITTE Gaso. 
line, Gas and Oil engines, 134 to 40 H. P. meet every 
power need housands in use. 6-year guaran- 
tee; 60 days free trial. Lowest in 
rice; highest in worth. Cash or 

sy terms. Catalog Free. 

WITTE IRON WORKS CO., 


1530 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Winter Wheat 


Vields 50-75 bu. per A, 


Investigate most wonderful variety ever introduced. 
Yields astounding returns. No variety equal to it in 
yield or quality. Write for catalog and circular de- 
scribing Berry's New Imported Kharkov. Grow 
bumper crop of prize wheat next year. Reports of 
a. experts and experimental stations show 

harkov always a leader in yield. Yields more bushels} 
per acre than any winter wheat. Farmers who hav 
grown this variety are very enthusiastic. Seed costs} 
you but little more than common stock, yields double, 
Grows anywhere. Get our circular that tells how to 
double your profits on wheat growing, 

Guaranteed Increase in Vield 

We guarantee our New Kharkov to increase you 

gielc or refund your money. The only wheat that ev 
: carried an absolute guarantee on 
yleld. Why chance doubtful 

seed? Get the best. 

ed Direct From Rassis 
) Stands most severe winters. 
4 ces the best milling] 

ane ae Wheat known. Stools mor 
/ iy freely than any other variety, 
hence largest yielder. On mar. 
ket seven years, demand con-| 

stantly increasing. Hard to sup 

ply, the demand. Get Berry’ 
atest Imported Kharkov and 

double your profits. 

Have Turkey Red, Defiance, 
Malakoff; Mammoth White Rye; 
large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and 
grasses. Write today for free} 

samples, lar and low price: 


A. A. Berry Seed Co. 
Box 204 Clarinda, lowa 


Turkey Red 
Winter Wheat 


Extra choice, grown from seed that won first 
at Ames short course. Makes big yield. # 


per bushel f. o. b. 
Rippey, lowa 


Cc. F. JONES, 

GUARANTEED ALFALFA SEED 
es Absolutely pure, free of weeds. vigorout 
hardy. northern grown, non-irrigated. 

The kind that will grow on your land. 








Ae 


Sold on approval. Get free samples 





Box 10 Shenandosb, lows. 


ALFALFA i 








Per bu. 


Best Non-irrigated Seed--09.6% Puro 
05% germination $9.75. Absolutely guaranteed. No a 
crn grown, extremely hardy. No seed better. Have a 
kestan alfalfa, grass seeds all kinds. Ask for our a 
00 p. Book on growing alfalfa, Catalog and Samples 
All Sent Free, Wecansave youmoney. Write A 
&@. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 404 CLARINDA, 10 
———— 


ALFALF 





GOOD recleaned, 
not irrigated seed. 
Write for samples 


and prices. 
J. JACOBSON 











Formcso, Ka. 

SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivate: variet?: 
for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price ns 

CLOVER citcular_how to grow it sent free on 
aes Guest. E. BARTON, Box 2, Falm: ith, BY- 
Please mention this paper when writing: 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
gesecement will be cheerfully answered. 


————— 


The Dairy Cow and the 
Beef Steer 


We have great respect for the dairy 
cow and the beef steer. If we have 
any tendency to favor the beef steer, 
it is because we have unpleasant mem- 
ories of milking eight or ten cows on 
a warm summer evening in a mos- 
quito infested barn lot after a hard 
day’s work in the field. If we have a 
tendency to favor the dairy cow, it is 
pecause of the memory of fat cream 
checks coming in regularly. And then 
the dairy cow is a mother, and it 
takes a higher grade of intelligence 
to handle her properly than it does 
the steer. 

We do not wish to favor one above 
the other, but do wish to draw com- 
parisons indicating inherent points of 
difference. Let us consider a typical 
corn belt dairy cow weighing 1,000 
pounds and producing 4,600 pounds of 
milk and 160 pounds of butter-fat ina 
year, and an ordinary fat steer of 
medium quality weighing 1,100 
pounds, and two years old. Getting 
down to fundamentals, we use food 
because it contains muscle builders 
and fat formers. Which will produce 
the most muscle builders and fat form- 
ers in a year, the steer or the cow? 
The 1,100-pound steer is made up of 
about 550 pounds of water, 340 pounds 
of fat, and 170 pounds of muscle build- 
er. These amounts are furnished at 
the expense of the steer’s life. The 
ordinary dairy cow, with her 4,600 
pounds of milk, furnishes in a year 
160 pounds of fat, 160 pounds of mus- 
cle builder, and 230 pounds of sugar. 
The cow is good for at least seven or 
eight years of such production. Good 
cows may produce three or four times 
this much, but good steers will not 
produce more than one and a half 
times as much of the food materials 
as the poorer quality steers. The food 
produced by the dairy cow is ail of it 
easily digested by human beings. That 
produced by the steer is largely made 
into tankage or thrown into the garb- 
age can. It would seem, therefore, 
that the dairy cow furnishes more 
food in a year than the ordinary two- 
year-old steer. We should take into 
consideration, of course, the flavor of 
the food, and give the steer a slight 
advantage, because to most people 
meat is more palatable than milk, but- 
ter, cheese, or other dairy products. 
There is not a great deal of difference 
here, and what difference exists, we 
think, is mainly due to habit. It is 
enough, however, to induce the mar- 
ket to pay about three times as much 
for a pound of muscle builder in meat 
as for a pound in milk. 

Let us consider now the food re- 
quired by the dairy cow and the beef 
steer. For his 1,100 pounds of live 
weight, the steer required during his 
life about 900 pounds of muscle build- 
er and 7,000 pounds of fat formers. 
The dairy cow, to produce her 4,600 
pounds of milk, required about 340 
pounds of muscle builder, and 2,700 
pounds of fat formers. 

Let us take typical examples. The 
cow, we will say, calves in the spring 
and produces her greatest milk flow 
On pasture. She is roughed along 
through the winter on corn, clover hay, 
silage, and perhaps a little cottonseed 
meal. Her yearly feed cost is perhaps 
$40. Our typical steer is bought at 800 
Pounds of weight in the late fall and 
given a five months’ feed on corn, sil- 
age, cottonseed meal and clover hay. 
Three hundred pounds of gain are put 
on at a total expense of $25 to $30. 
The ong? costs in the first place, we 





























Will , 6.5 cents per pound, and the 
ond. pic to 1.5 cents. With $5 
added to cover freight, commision 


charges, insurance, interest on the in- 
vestinent, ete., the profit per steer is 
cut down to $3 or $4. Of course under 
favorable market conditions this may 
Tun up as high as $10 to $20, and then 
again it may result in a loss, and the 
average will not much more than 
Teax even, with perhaps the entire 





profit coming from hogs following. The 
hog profit averages only $3 or $4 per 
steer. Nevertheless, steer feeding 
holds out considerable attraction, es- 
pecially to the man who likes to jump 
into a business quickly and out of it 
again. It need not tie a man down for 
longer than five or six months at a 
time, and during the summer season, 
when he is overwhelmed with work, 
he can be free from the extra care. 
An element of speculation in it at- 
tracts Many men. 

In the case of the cow, we can fig- 
ure on an income for the year for but- 
ter-fat of about $48. The 4,400 pounds 
of skim-milk will be worth about $9, 
and there will be a calf worth perhaps 
$5. The eight or ten tons of manure 
produced during the year should be 
worth about $12, making the total in- 
come from our cow about $74. Against 
this we have an outlay for winter feed 
amounting to about $30, for summer 
pasture about $8, for Tabor about $25, 
and for shelter, depreciation, interest, 
bull service, odds and ends, etc., about 
$13, making a total of about $71. 

Figures are always stiff things to 
handle, and from one standpoint or 
another it is generally easy to criti- 
cize them. We do not claim that the 
foregoing are any exception. We 
merely took what in our experience 
was a typical corn belt cow and a typ- 
ical corn belt steer, and at the prices 
prevailing in recent years, figured the 
expense and profit. Our conclusion, as 
may be seen, is not ccmpletely in fa- 
vor either of the steer or of the cow. 
Both give but very little profit. But, 
one year with another, both the dairy 
cow and the steer will pay full market 
prices for grdin, and leave a slight 
profit in addition. Even though they 
gave no profit, either steer feeding or 
dairying would soon become justifi- 
able on the average farm to maintain 
fertility. 

At present, conditions seem to be 
favorable for a boom in the beef in- 
dustry. Nevertheless, we look for 
dairy cows to increase even more rap- 
idly than beef animals. This is large- 
ly because of the fact that they are in- 
herently more economical producers. 
They can furnish muscle builder and 
fat former for less than one-third as 
much expense as the beef steer. Our 
people will always eat meat, but year 
by year they are coming more to real- 
ize the economy of using large quan- 
tities of milk, butter and cheese in 
place of so much meat. The dairy 
cow can produce muscle builder and 
fat former at a price far below the 
beef steer, and for that reason her 
tribe will become increasingly numer- 
ous, while the steer in the long run 
will decrease proportionately. 

Dairying has more inherent power 
of progress than beef cattle raising. 
The average cow produces only 4,600 
pounds of milk in a year, but there are 
cows that can produce nearly 30,000 
pounds, containing several times as 
much nutriment as #s contained in the 
carcass of a fat steer. By the use of 
the scales and the Babcock test, the 
average product of the ordinary dairy 
herd may be nearly doubled. But even 
by the most painstaking care, im- 
provement among beef animals is slow 
and at best limited. 

Our farmers to-day, comparatively 
speaking, are most of them rich. We 
mean that they are not as they once 
were, forced by the iron heel of neces- 
sity to exert themselves to the utmost 
in order to make a living. Dairying 
keeps a man busy night and morning, 
year in and year out. Even though 
the profits are certain, most of us will 
not now go seriously to work dairy- 
ing. Over in southwestern Iowa there 
is apparently every inducement to 
dairying. Splendid markets are close 
at hand. Blue grass pastures are of 
the best, and silage can be cheaply 
grown. Yet these people average less 
than three dairy cows to the farm. 
Some day, when the-prosperity of this 
generation has passed away, the peo- 
ple of southwestern Iowa will be dairy- 
ing, but it will not be until they have 
to. 

Up in northeastern Iowa there is 
some of the best farm land in the 
world, but much of it is so rough that 
it is not good for much except pas- 
ture. This part of the state has de- 
veloped into fine dairy country, not 
because it is particularly better adapt- 
ed to dairying than the rest of the 
state, nor because the markets are so 
much better. The chief reason seems 
to be that in this part of the state 
there is a class of people used to hard 
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work. They are largely of Scandina- 
vian and German descent. Many of 
them have come in contact with the 
dairymen of Wisconsin. At any rate, 
the dairy atmosphere has been cre- 
ated. 

It is an individual problem to deter- 
mine whether to favor the dairy cow 
rather than the beef steer. Some- 
times a judicious combination is best. 
Variations there are bound to be, but 
there are many of us who had best be 
adjusting our farm management with 
the end in view of some day dairying 


in real earnest. 
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XV.—WETHERFORD PASSES ON 


(Continued from last week.) 


gentlemen!" called the 
drew 


“Good 
sheriff, 
near. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. Sheriff,’’ 
civilly answered. ‘“‘What’s the 
of this invasion of my forest?” 


evenin’, 
in southern fashion, as he 


Cavanagh 
meaning 


The sheriff, for answer, presented the 
big stranger, “Mr. Cavanagh, this is Mr. 
Simpson, the county attorney.” 

Cavanagh nodded to’the attorney. ‘‘I've 


heard of Mr. Simpson,”’ he said. 

Simpson answered the question Ross had 
asked. ‘‘We were on our way to your sta- 
tion, Mr. Cavanagh, because we under- 
stand that this old man, Dunn, who shot 
himself, had visited you before his death, 
giving you information concerning the kill- 
ing of the Mexican sheep-herders. Is that 
true?” 

ge ag 

“When did he visit you?” 

“Two days ago, or maybe three. I am 
a little mixed about it. You see, 1 have 
been pretty closely confined to my shack 
for a few days.” 

Gregg threw in a query. 
old man?” 

“He's all right; that is to say, he’s dead. 
Died last night.” 

The sheriff looked at Simpson meaning- 
lv. “Well, I reckon that settles his score, 
judge. Even if he was implicated, he’s out 
of it now.” 

“He couldn't have been implicated,”’ de- 
clared the ranger, ‘‘for he was with me 
at the time the murder was committeed. I 
left him high on the mountain in the 
Basque herder’'s camp. I can prove an 
alibi for him. Furthermore, he had no 
motive for such work.” 

“What did Dunn tell 
the sheriff. “‘What names 
you?” 

‘Wait a moment,” replied Cavanagh, 
who felt himself to be on his own territory 
and not to be hurried. ‘“‘There’s a reward 


“How is the 


you?” demanded 
did he give 


offered for the arrest of these men, is 
there not?” 

“There is,’ replied the attorney. 

“Well, before 1 make my statement, I'd 
like to request that my share of the re- 


ward, if there is any coming to me, shall 
be paid over to the widow of the man 
who gave me the information. Poor chap, 
he sacrificed himself for the good of the 
state, and his family should be spared all 
the suffering possible.”’ 


“Quite right, Mr. Cavanagh. You may 
consider that request granted. Now for 
the facts.” 

“Before going into that, Mr. Attorney, 


I'd like to speak to you alone. 
“Very well, sir,”’ replied the attorney. 
Then waving his hand toward the others, 


he said: ‘Boys, just ride off a little piece, 
will you?” 

When they were alone, Cavanagh re- 
marked “I don't think it wise to give 
these names to the wind, for if we ao, 
there will be more fugitives.” 

l see your point,”’ Simpson agreed. 

Thereupon, rapidly and concisely, the 


reported what Dunn had said, and 
» attorney listened thoughtfully without 
king to the end; then he added: “That 


anger 
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tallies with what we have got from Bal- 
lard.” 

Was Ballard in it?’ asked Cavanagh. 
“Yes, we forced a confession from him.” 
“If he was in it, it was merely for the 

pay He represented someone else.” 

What makes you think that?” 

Because he was crazy to return to the 
show with w h he used perform, and 
desperately rT money Have you 
thoug! ght have had a hand 
i Dunn said e had, al- 
t} t present at any of the 

surprise the attorney 
very mucl gut he’s a sheepman!” he 
exciaimed. 

I know h ; but he’s also a silent 
partner in the Triangle cattle outfit, and is 


making us a lot of trouble 


t besides, 
he had it in for 


these dagoes, as he calls 
them, because they were sheeping terri- 
tory which he wanted himself.”’ 


“I don’t think he’s any too good for it,” 
responded Simpson; “but I doubt if he had 
any hand in the killing; he’s too cunning 
and too cowardly. But I'll keep in mind 
what you have said, and if he is involved 
in any degree, he'll have to go down the 





road with the others—his money can’t 
save him.” 

As they came back to the party Cava- 
nagh thought he detected in Gregg’s eyes 
a shifting light that was not there before, 
but he made no further attempt to im- 
press his opinion upon the attorney or the 
sheriff. He only said: ‘Well, now, gen- 
tlemen, I must go on over the divide. I 
have an appointment with the doctor over 
there; also with a bed and a warmer suit 
of clothes than I have on. If I can be of 
any service to you when I am out of quar- 
antine, I hope you will call upon me.” 

“It is possible that we may need you in 
order to locate some of the men whose 
names you have given me.” 

“Very good,”’ replied Cavanagh. “If they 
come upon the forest anywhere, the super- 
visor and I will find them for you.” 

So they parted, and Cavanagh and his 
guard resumed their slow journey across 
the range. 


CONCLUSION. 


In her career as the wife of a western 
rancher, Eleanor Redfield had been called 
upon to entertain many strange guests, 
and she made no very determined objec- 
tion when her husband telephoned that 
he was bringing Lize as well as Lee Vir- 
gina to stay at Elk Lodge for a few days. 
The revelation of the true relation between 
the two women had (as Lize put it) made 
a “whole lot of difference’ to Mrs. Red- 
field. It naturally cleared the daughter of 
some part of her handicap, and it had also 
made the mother’s attitude less objec- 
tionable. 

Furthermore, the loyalty of Eliza to the 
ranger, her bravery in defending him from 
attack, and the love and courage which 
enabled her to rise from a sick bed and 
go to the mountains, ready and insistent 
on taking his place as nurse—all these 
were not the traits of a commonplace per- 
sonality. “I begin to think I’ve been un- 
just to Mrs. Wetherford,’’ she admitted to 
her husband. 

She had seen Lize but once, and that 
was in the distorting atmosphere of the 
restaurant, and she remembered her only 
as a lumpy, scowling, loud-voiced creature 
with blowsy hair and a watchful eye. She 
was profoundly surprised, therefore, when 
Lee Virginia introduced a quiet-spoken, 
rather sad-faced elderly woman as her 
mother. 

“I'm glad to see you, Mrs. Wetherford,” 
Eleanor said, with the courtesy which was 
instinctive with her. 

‘I'm mightily obliged for the chance to 
come,” replied Lize. “‘I told Reddy—I mean 
the supervisor—that you didn’t want no 
old-timer like me, but he said, ‘Come 
along,’ and Lee, she fixed me out, and 
here I am.”’ She uttered this with a touch 
of her well-known self-depreciation, but 
she was by no interpretation sordid or 
common, 

She did, indeed, show Lee’s care; and 
her manner, while manifestly formed upon 
Lee’s instructions, was never ludicrous. 
She was frankly curious about the house 
and ‘its pretty things, and swore softly in 


her surprise and pleasure. “Think of an 
old cow-boss like me living up to these 
jimmy-cracks!"”" As they went to their 


room together, she made a confession: 
“The thing that scares me worst is eating. 
I've et at the Alma times enough, but to 
handle a fork here with El’nor Redfield 
lookin’ on! Great Peter! Ain’t there some 
way of takin’ my meals out in the barn? 
I wouldn't mind you and Ross and Reddy 
—it’s the missis.” 

Ross had not yet arrived at the cabin, 
but Redfield had warned Lee not to ex- 
pect him till after dark. ‘“‘He probably 
slept late, and, besides, there are always 
delays on the trail. But don’t worry. Swen- 
son will ride to the top of the divide with 
him, and if it seems necessary will come 
all the way.” 

This feeling of anxiety helped to steady 
Lize, and she got through the meal very 


Well. She was unwontedly silent, and a 
little sad as well as constrained. She 
could see that Lee fitted in with these 


surroundings, that she was at home with 
shining silver and dainty dishes, and she 
said to herself: ‘I could have been some- 
thing like her if I'd had any sort o’ rais- 








in’, but it’s too late now. But, oh, Lord! 
wouldn't Ed like to see her now!” 

It was not yet dark when they came 
out on the veranda to meet the doctor, 
who had come to meet Ross, and Lee’s 
anxiety led her to say: ‘‘Can’t we go up to 
the cabin and wait for him there?” 

“I was about to propose that,’’ replied 
Redfield. ‘Shall we walk?’ 

Lee was instant in her desire to be off, 
but Lize said: ‘I never was much on 
foot, and now I’m hoof-bound. You go 
along, and I'll sit on the porch here and 
watch.”’ 

So Lee, the doctor and Redfield went off 
together across the meadow toward the lit- 
tle cabin which had been built for the 
workmen while putting in the dam. It 
was hardly a mile away, and yet it stood 
at the mouth of a mighty gorge, out of 
which the water sprang white with speed. 

But Lee had no mind for the scenery, 
though her eyes were lifted to the mea- 
dow’s wail, down which the ranger was 
expected to ride. It looked frightfully 
steep, and whenever she thought of him 
descending that trail, worn and perhaps 
ill, her heart ached with anxiety. But 
Redfield rambled on comfortably, explain- 
ing the situation to the doctor, who, being 
a most unimaginative person, appeared to 
take it all as a matter of course. 

At the cabin itself Lee transferred her 
interest to the supper which had been pre- 
pared for the ranger, and she went about 
the room, trying to make it a little more 
comfortable for him. It was a bare little 
place, hardly more than a camp (as was 
proper), and she devoutly prayed fhat he 
was not to be sick therin, for it stood in 
a cold and gloomy place, close under the 
shadow of a great wall of rock. 

As it grew dark, she lighted a lamp and 
placed it outside the window in order that 
its light might catch the ranger’s eye, and 
this indeed it did, for almost instantly a 
pistol-shot echoed from the hillside, far 
above, signalling his approach. 

“There he is!’’ she exclaimed, in swift 
rebound to ecstasy. ‘‘Hear him shout.’’ 

His voice could indeed be heard, though 
faintly, and so they waited while the dark- 
ness deepened and the voice of the stream 
rose like an exhalation, increasing in vio- 
lence as the night fell. 

As last they could hear the sound of his 
horse’s feet upon the rocks, and with girl- 
ish impulse Lee raised a musical cry—an 
invitation as well as a joyous signal. 

To this the ranger made vocal answer, 
and they could soon see him moving 
athwart the hillsides, zigzagging in the 
trailer’s fashion, dropping down with in- 
credible swiftness; He was alone, leading 
his horse, but his celerity of movement 
and the tones of his voice denoted confi- 
dence and health. 

The doctor laughed as he said: ‘I don’t 
think a very sick man could come down a 
mountain like that.” 

“Oh, he isn’t sick yet,” said Redfield. 
“What we are afraid of is a possible de- 
velopment.” 

The ranger, as he came rushing down 
the final slope, found his knees weakened 
as much by excitement as by weariness. 
To hear Lee's clear voice down there, to 
know that she was waiting for him, was 
to feel himself the luckiest of men. Es- 
caping contagion and being on his way to 
a larger position were as nothing compared 
to the lure of that girlish halloo. He saw 
the lamp shine afar, but he could not dis- 
tinguish the girl's form till he emerged 
from the clump of pine trees which hid the 
bottom of the trail. Then they all shout- 
ed together, and Redfield, turning to Lee, 
warningly said: 

“Now, my dear girl, you and I must not 
interfere with the doctor. We will start 
back to the house at once.” 

“Not yet—not till we’ve seen him and 
talked with him,” she pleaded. 

“I don’t think there’s a particle of dan- 
ger,”’ said the doctor, ‘“‘but perhaps you'd 
better not wait.” 

Cavanagh same up with shining eyes 
and heavy breath. ‘I made it—but oh, 
I'm tired. I never was tired like this be- 
fore in my life.”” He looked at her as he 
spoke. “But I’m feeling fine.” 

“This is Doctor French, Ross.” 

“How are you, doctor? I’m not shaking 
hands these days.” 

“We'll see about that,” replied the phy- 
sician. 

“I met the sheriff on the way, Mr. Super- 
visor, and I gave him the story Dunn told 
me, and I made a request that the reward 
for the information be paid to Dunn’s 
widow.” 

“I'll see to that,’ responded Redfield. 
“And now we'll leave you to the tender 
mercies of the doctor.’”’ 

“I made some coffee for you, and you'll 
find some supper under a napkin on the 
table,” explained Lee. 

“Thank you.” 

“I'm sorry it isn’t better. 
chicken and sandwiches—” 

“Only cold chicken!” he laughed. “My 
Chief anxiety is lest it should not prove 
a whole chicken. I’m hungry as a coyote.” 

“Well, now, good-night,” said Redfield. 
“Doctor, you'll report as you go by?” 

“Yes; expect me in half an hour or so.” 

And so Lee walked away with Redfield, 
almost entirely relieved of her care. ‘‘He 
can’t be ill, can he?’’ she asked. 

“I don’t see how he can. His life has- 


It’s only cold 





lat, 
nrade him as clean and strong as an oak 
tree on a windy slope. He is all right 
and very happy. Your being there to meet 
him was very sweet to him, I could see 
that. If it should turn out that you should 
be the one to keep him here and in the 
forest service, I shall be very grateful to 
you.” 

She did not reply to this, but walked 
along in silence by his side, feeling very 
small, very humble, but very content. 

Lize was on the veranda. ‘Did he get 
through?” 

“He’s all right so far,” returned Req. 
field, cheerily. ‘“‘We left the doctor about 
to fly at him. We'll have a report soon.” 

They had hardly finished telling of how 
the ranger had descended the hill hen 
the doctor arrived. ‘‘He hasn't a trace of 
it,” was his report. ‘All he needs ig 
sleep. I cut him off from his entire over. 
the-range outfit, and there’s no reason 
why he should not come down to breakfast 
with you in the morning.” 

Mrs. Redfield thanked the doctor as fer. 
vently as if he had conferred a persona} 
favor upon her, and the girl echoed her 
grateful words. j 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the doctor re. 
plied, in true western fashion. “I'll do as 
much more for you any time.” And he 
rode away, leaving at least one person too 
happy to sleep. 

The same person was on the veranda 
next morning, when Cavanagh, dressed in 
the supervisor’s best suit of gray cassi- 
mere, came striding across the lawn—too 
impatient of the winding drive to fojlow 
it. As he came, his face glowing with re- 
covered health, Lee thought him the god 
of the morning, and went to meet him un- 
ashamed, and he took her to his arms and 
kissed her quite as he had promised him- 
self to do. 

“New I know that I am delivered!” he 
exclaimed, and together they entered upom 
the building of a home in the new west. 

(The End.) 
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Our 1913 List Just Out 


of Southern Minnesota farm lands. We operate fn 
Blue Earth. Watonwan, Brown and Nicollet counties. 
C.E. BROWN LAND CO., Home office, Madelia, 
Mian.; br Mian.; branch office, New Ulm, Minn. 


IF YOU WANT A HOME 


in the best Corn, Clover, Blue Grass and 
Fruit Country on Earth, send for list of 
500 lowa Farms 

J. E. HAMILTON, 











Winterset, Iowa 





nd for Our Price List 0 


Corn Lands for Sale in So. Minnesota 


Good crops, low prices. Easy terms. Come 
and let us show you. 
New _s hiand Land and Loan Company, 
New Richland, Minnesota. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


isthe place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
17. terms. Send Fog full information. Address 
he ake Allen County Inv.Co., Iola, Kans. 








pes SALE—Three farms in Southeastern Min- 

hesota (Dodge County). Am going into the 
ing business and must dispose of them 
on a Write for description and price if inter- 
Sted. Address Lock Box 405, Dodge Center, Minn. 








iowa FARM AT $75.00 PER ACRE 
9 acres of rich prairie land, mostly tiled, fair bufld- 








ne fenced, nosand or gravel, one mile from station, 
Fong selling, no money to finish tiling. Buy from 
G vy =e commission. In Hancock county, Iowa, 
a HITE - Elkader, lowa 
hatt or whole section choice prairie in best wheat belt 
Merk Be wan, Canada. Low price and easy terms, | 





<er, 1427 E. English St., Wichita, Kan, 








CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported. send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reporte 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 























Lee County (sw), Iowa, July 25th.—Cool- 
er but no rain, Corn is firing some. 
Roads dusty. Pastures drying up. Thresh- 
ing in progress. Wheat, good quality and 
quantity; oats, 25 to 50 bushels. Many 
deep wells being drilled.—F. H. K. 

Lancaster County (w), Neb., July 24th. 
—Shock threshing about finished. Wheat 


25 to 40 bushels and weighing out well. 
Corn damaged by drouth. -astures dry- 
ing up; rain needed.—A. T. Schnoor. 


Gregory County (s), S. D., July 25th.— 
Plenty of moisture. Corn crop fine, tas- 
seling. Few hogs to feed. Some fine 


crops of small grain, but the greatest of it 
had no seed bed and cannot be cut with 
the binder. Alfalfa fine. Potatoes fine. 
Hay good. Live stock in fine condition.— 
R. Hines. 

Carroll County (nw), II., 
Haying about done; big crop. 


July 26th.— 
Oats about 


harvested; very good crop. Corn fine, tas- 
seling and shooting. A good many hogs 
dying.—E. E, Lamoreux. 

Montgomery County (w), Iowa, July 


tain needed. Winter wheat thresh- 
ing: vields as high as 46 bushels. Most 
oats good. Spring wheat average. Corn 
shooting.—W. J. Adams. 

Dallas County (c), Iowa, July 26th— 
Everything shows effect of dry spell. 
Threshing started. Wheat, 30 bushels; 


25th. 





oats, 35 to 60 bushels. Some hog cholera.— 
Victor Felter. 

Taylor County (s), Iowa, July 25th.— 
Threshing wheat; 20 to 30 bushels. Oats 
are good. Pastures need rain. Corn good, 
Hay very good. Potatoes good. Stock 
looks well; not many young pigs.—Chas. 
Clark. 

Wapello County (se), Iowa, July 25th.— 
Corn curling and pastures short. Need 
rain. Threshing begun. Oats, 34 cents; 
wheat, 74 cents; corn, 54 cents. Top price 
for hogs is $8.80.—Ivan Fuller. 

Polk County (nw), Minn., July 25th.— 


Having in full 
Rye cut, not 


Crops benefited by rains. 
blast. Potatoes doing fine. 
very good this year.—L. E. Olson. 

Pope County (w), Minn., July 25th.— 
Prenty of rain. Corn, oats and wheat fine. 

tye, barley and early oats mostly cut. 
All stock looks good.—Burt S. Jackson. 

Clark County (ne), Mo., July 25th.—Still 
dry. Corn suffering. Pastures very poor. 
Threshing on. Corn, 54 cents; hogs, $8.50. 
No grasshoppers; few potato bugs.—An- 
drew Nelson. 

Yellow Medicine County (w) Minn., July 
26th.—Weather ideal for late grain. Har- 
vest started but delayed by rain. Corn 
setting ears. Plenty of moisture. Late 
grain, wheat and late oats fine, bumper 
crop. Early oats and barley are short 
but well filled.—W. C. Nickson. 

Warren County (c), Ill., July 23, 1913.— 
Severe drouth; no rain for four weeks. 
Corn tasseling, three to five feet and fir- 
ing bad. Oats light crop, also potatoes. 
Much clover put up. Pastures burned up 
and new seeding of clover a failure. Good 
deal of cholera. Some wheat threshed, 
yielding good.—Carl Christensen. 

Dubuque County (e), Iowa, July 25th.— 
Small grain in shock; some stacked; 
threshing begins next week. New seed- 
ing doing fine. Oats, 40c; corn, 65c; bar- 
ley, 65c; eggs, 13c; hogs, $8.25.—R. F. 
Roth. 

Harrison County (w) ,lowa, July 25th.— 
Harvest on. Small grain fair. Corn doing 


well, needs rain. Pastures very short. 
Second crop. alfalfa excellent.—Claus 
Hansen. 


Story County (c), Iowa, July 25th.—Oats 
blighted. Haying over, fine quality. Corn 
looks well, tasseling. Some hog disease, 
many dying. Pastures need rain.—E. B. C. 

Ringgold County (sw), Iowa, July 24th. 
—Threshing commenced. Oats 40 bushels; 
wheat 20 to 40 bushels. Hay put up in 
fine condition. Corn good; ground dry 
and hard. Some timothy cut for seed. 
Stock doing well. Cattle and hogs scarce 
and high.—D. C. Tidrick. 

Jackson County (e), Iowa, July 25th.— 
Big crop hay; pastures good. Oats partly 
in shock, some light in the berry. Corn 
fine. Creameries thriving.—Wm. Brown. 

Louisa County Iowa, July 24th.— 
No rain since last of June. Corn needs 
soaker. Pastures scant. Late oats being 
cut. Wheat, barley, rye and early oats 
being threshed. Wheat 20 to 25 bushels.— 
Walter Samuelson. 


(se), 


Knox County (w), Il., July 24th— 
Threshing on. Some oats not cut. Corn 


firing; soil is dry. Stock good. Pasture 
short; hay all put up. Pig crop heavy. 
Potatoes medium.—M. E. Cunningham. 
Harrison County (nw), Mo., July 24th.— 
Cool for July. Corn fime and clean, be- 
ginning to tassel Stock doing well. 
Wheat and oats in shock. Some thresh- 
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ing; good quality and quantity.—S. Mere- 
dith. 

McPherson County (mn), S. D., July 23d. 
Everything doing fine; corn biggest crop 
ever. Heavy rains of late. Haying time 
and lots of it.—O. W. Slocum. 





Iowa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 


For the week ending July 27, 1913, Des 
Moines, Iowa.—The past week has been 
moderately cool and pleasant, with a 
marked deficiency of rainfall over the 
southern half of the state, where the av- 
erage amount of precipitation was only 0.4 
inch. Frequent and well distributed show- 
ers prevailed over the northern half of the 
state, with an average of .81 inch for the 
week. Haying is practically finished and 
the bulk of the small grain is in the shock. 
Threshing is being rushed, and early re- 
ports indicate fair to extra good yields. 
Late oats were damaged some by the hot 
weather that prevailed during the third 
week of the month, but are turning out 
better than anticipated two weeks ago. 
All growing crops are in a flourishing con- 
dition in the northern counties, but corn, 
potatoes, pastures and garden truck need 
rain badiy in the southen half of the 
state. In some localities in the southeast- 
ern counties, where there has been only 
.05 inch of rain during the last thirty days, 
corn is firing and is at a standstill, pas- 
tures are brown, late potatoes are dried 
up and water for stock is getting scarce. 
The dry weather has, however, enabled 
farmers to secure the hay and small grain 
crops in good condition.—Geo. M. Chappel, 
Section Director. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1913. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to July 21st.) 
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WE ARE COLONIZING 


alarge tract in the Shallow Water District, Logan 
County. Colorado. Finest farm land fo the west. 
Good terms and low prices. Best of soll, level roads, 
fine water and good markets. Write for free circu- 
lar. PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 111922 
City National Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 





640 Acres Hand Co., South Dakota, Land 

This is a fine farm, none better in this locality. 
Must sell. 87,000 mortgage, four years, at 6 per cent. 
400 acres in crop; good improvements: good 
water and lotsof it, allfenced. If interested write 
for terms and prices. W4ll be sold for ¢ of its value. 
8s. L. WYLAND, - Miller, Ss. D. 


lowa Lands For Sale peri 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & OU DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 








7ANSAS FARMS—Ranging from 5 acres to 

1.000 and more. Prices low. Land rapidly ad- 

vancing. Lyon Co., among the best. @. W. Morley 
Realty Co., Emporia, Kan. 


5 and 10 Acre Tracts 


COUNTRY HOME PLUS CITY CONVENIENCES 


We are just putting on the market a number of 
five and ten acre tracts, located on the Mason City 
and Clear Lake Inter-Urban Ry., between Mason 
City and Clear Lake. Five cent fare and half hour 
service has been assured. Cars each way every hour 
at present. They are located one-quarter of a mile 
from the corporation limits of Mason City and will 
be desirable as residence lots w. "hin a couple years. 
Mason City is growing in the direction of these tracts 
and ts showing the largest growth of any town fn the 
state. Land adjoining these tracts has been sold off 
in fifty-foot lots. The land is the best we have in 
the county, tiled and in a high state of cultivation. 
Desirable for trucking, gardening and chicken rais- 
ing. Dairy products, chickens and eggs command 
Chicago prices in Mason City. During the summer 
months the resorters at Clear Lake pay fapcy prices 
for chickens, eggs and garden truck. For further 
particulars, write 


The CLARK-SMITH CO. 
MASON CITY, 1OWA 


842 Acres Black Missouri 
Soil, $75 Per Acre 


300 acres second bottom, black loam, no rocks, all 
level, every foot tillable; in corn, wheat, clover and 
bluegrass this year: 40 acres good timber: good raii- 
road station and school house on farm: five sets im- 
provements, two extra good; plenty of water, fenced 
and cross fenced: 10 miles from Pleasant Hill, 40 
mfles from Kansas City, macadam roads nearly all 
the way; best high class farm bargain we have ever 
offered; come at once, we guarantee this description 
accurate, 

The Jones Land & Investment Co. (Inc.) 

Pleasant Hill, Missouri 


IOWA FARMS 


Large 191% list of South Central Iowa Farms, 
from 40 acres up to 640, the cheapest good land 
in the state of Iowa. Send for list. Address 


J. G. SHRIVER 
Dept. “6G,” Winterset, lowa 


Jourdanton, Texas 


County seat of Atascosa County. Surrounded by 
must fertile agricultural lands; mild climate; re- 
freshing guif breeze; ample rainfall; good water; 
good schools and churches. No better opportunity 
for farmers anywhere. For full information address 


W. H. HILL, Secretary 


Jourdanton Business Men's League, Jourdanton, Tex. 


Stock Farm For Sale 
IN BOONE COUNTY, am 

















216 acres on rock road 3} miles from cit 12,000. 
Seat of State University and Agricultu lege, 
two ladies’ colleges, one academy. Great dair da 





produce market. Fine location. Sale to dissoly 
partnership. $80.00 peracre. Noagents. Address 


L. E. CLINE, R. 7, Columbia, Mo. 
HOMESEEKER in constantly increasing pum- 


bers are buying and locating in the famous Monte- 
video District of southwest Minnesota. Their suc- 
cess makes buyers of their friends, and no wonder. 
Illinois best black loam prairie corn lands here at 
less than one-half the price there, and erep failures 
uaknown. Fuollinformation from E. H. CRANDALL 
LAND CO., Montevideo, Minn. 





from the best corn belt states 





FOR RENT 240 acres of first class farm land. near 

Slayton, in southwestern Minnesota. 
Tenant must be single and can board at farm, as 
buildings will be reserved by owner, who wii! also 
furnish machinery, if desired, provided tenant has a 
sufficient namber of horses for running the farm. 
He must be a first class farmer and furnish refer- 


ences. Will make a good lease with the right party. 
Address 
Box 284 SLAYTON, MENNESOTA 





160-ACRE FARM 


jointing Kellerton, Iowa; 12-room house, new barn, 
large orchard, plenty of water; 120 acres level; tel- 
ephone, rural route and electric Hght line; good 
terms, price $135 per acre. 

SHEL DON & TEDFORD, Mt. Ayr, Iowa 


Southern MinnesotaFarms 


We have for sale 100 choice tmproved farm3. Write 


us for our descriptive circular. 
ZUEL-WOOB-GOFF CO., Mankato, ‘dinnesota 
MINNESOTA FARM LANDS 
Why pay local land agents $3.00 to $10.00 per acre 
commission. Purchase from us direct. Our Bank- 
ing connections furnish farms in Minnesota and Red 
River Valley away below present values. Let us 


know what you want. 
Farm Land inv. Ce., St. Paul, Minn. 


TWO QUARTERS 


in the famous Brook country, in Southern Alberta, 
for sale by owner at $20.00 per acre. if taken soon. 


E. O. Bratrud, - Roswell, Ss. D. 














Best lands, 


uy New Work Farms New. 
B Finest 


best crops, best homes, biggest barns. 
schools, churches and roads, For list addrese 
McBurney & Co., 708 Fisher Bidg., Chicago, IilMnots. 





NHOICEST MINNESOTA IMPROVED 

/ FARMS, $40 to $6 per acre. ist free. Save 
money buying through me. Absolutely reliable. 
Highest references. W. C. MURPHY, Foley, Minn. 














A FORCED FARM SALE 


The misfortune of one man sometimes results in benefit te another. 
Buyer will benefit. Price makes the sale 
Michigan town. Good corn, clover, alfalfa. wheat soil. 
Fuel and fruit. Excellent place for stoek. 
you list of the fine farm homes J offer in southern Michigan. 
vs, Building, 


owner of this farm compels sale. 
buildings. 


5. V. RB. HAY 28 Ashton 


Unfortunate physical comdition of 
acertainty. 14 miles tosouthera 


Level. Good 1(-room house. Two good Baras. (ut- 
One-third cash, 10 years on balance. Let me send 
Grand Rapids. Michigan. 
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[or covmnat arenes] 


Electricity for the Farm Home.—Sturgis 
& Walton Co. have just issued a very in- 
teresting little book on this subject, by 
Frank Koester. It deals with the prin- 
ciples of electrical appliances, the gener- 
ation of power, motor applications in the 
household, the cost of operating, etc. This 
book will be found of considerable value 
to anyone who is at all interested in tHe 
subject. It sells for $1.10, postpaid, and 
may be ordered through Wallaces’ Farmer. 








New Rope.—A new rope, particularly if 
it be sisal, often causes trouble because of 
its stiffness. If used as a hay-fork rope, 
or in any place where it runs through a 
set of pulleys, it is apt to be troublesome 
unti] it has been used for some time. This 
trouble may be avoided by boiling the 
rope in water. The plan usually used is 
to coil the rope in a boiler or large soap 
kettle and cover with water and bring to 
boiling heat. The rope is then stretched 
out and allowed to dry, when it will be 
found to be soft and pliable. Manila rope 
is usually soft enough to use without such 
treatment.—J. M. Drew, University Farm, 
St. Paul. 


Cholera in Wright County.—The farm- 


ers in Wright county, lowa, feel that 
during the past two months they have 
got enough benefit from the services of 
Mr. Wise, the county adviser of that 
county, to more than pay for his salary 
for a vear. A large number fo cases of 


hog cholera broke out on different farms 
in the county. Mr. Wise took hold of 
these cases immediately, secured vaccine, 
and applied, and in every instance he 
was called in time, he succeedd in check- 
ing the disease. Up to last week he had 
vaccinated 385 head, and had not lost a 
single well hog, and has saved a great 
number of hogs that were already down 
with the disease. 

Bulletin No. 138.—The 
of Bulletin No. 1538, entitled ‘Silo Con- 
struction in Nebraska,’ by Professor L. 
W. Chase, has just been issued from the 
Nebraska agricultura) experiment station. 
This edition gives plans and specifications 
for the building of silos of several different 
types, including the stave silo, the pit 
silo, the clay block silo, the concrete block 
silo, and the solid concrete silo. Those 
who wish only general information should 
write for the “popular” edition of this 
bulletin, but those who wish details for 
the construction of a silo should write 
for the “‘limited” edition. This bulletin 
will be sent free to residents of Nebraska 
upon application to E. A. Burnett, director 
of the Nebraska agricultural experiment 
station, Lincoln. 


“limited” edition 


Roman Farm Management.—The Mac- 
Millan Company has just issued a very 
interesting volume on Roman Farm Man- 
agement, being a translation of the agri- 
cultural sayings of Cato and Varro. The 
author, who signs himself “A Virginia 
Farmer,” is Mr. Fairfax Harrison, a 
gentleman who occupies a large and im- 
portant position in the transportation 
world, but whose scholarly attainments 
and love for agriculture have led him to 


place in modern hands the agricultural 
lore of ancient Rome. The book is a 
most interesting one, and while it adds 


nothing to our store of scientific agricul- 
tural knowledge, we find that in many 
respects we have made little improvement 
over the best Roman farmers. The book 
sells for $2. It may be ordered through 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Helping Homeless Boys.—The city of 
Lincolndale, N. Y., takes homeless boys 
of twelve to sixteen years of age from 
the crowded districts of the city and trans- 
plants them to the farms of rural New 
York, teaches them proper living condi- 
tions, and then finds places for them with 
families of farmers, thus helping the boys 
to better citizenship and giving the state 
more and better farmers. In this plan 

1 of attractive cottages replace the 

single, huge structures of the 












ne 













cities: instead of the common dining-hall, 
a number of small dining-rooms are pro- 
vided, and each group of boys has a sep- 
arate sleeping apartment. The school has 
a farm of 600 acres, with model dairy 
buildings, < herd of about 150 cattle. 
ote 


The boys are 
clean milk ane 


tables by the most 


ht to produce absolutely 
grow fruit and vege- 
modern methods. 


Nebraska Serum.—Press Bulletin No. 43, 










1 voctors Gain and Johnson, on “The 
Tis ition and Use of Hog Cholera Se- 
rur has just been issued by the Ne- 
bras Itural experimnet station. 

his t discusses the symptoms of 
hog ct nd the treatment, with se- 
rum, of h which have been exposed 
to cholera. The price of serum has been 


reduced to one cent per cubic centimeter, 
beginning July 1, 1913, so that serum is 
now available to our farmers at a lower 
price than in any other state where serum 
is sold. No serum will be shipped outside 
the state at this figure, as this price is 





made possible only through a subsidy pro- 
vided by the state legislature in its effort 
to assist the farmers in the suppression 
of hog cholera in Nebraska. This bulle- 
tin may be obtained without cost by resi- 
dents of Nebraska by writing Director 
E. A. Burnett, experiment station, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


Value of Manure.—According to a re- 
port of the Ohio experiment station, the 
value of manure is $4 per head per year 
more when steers are fed on cement floors 
than when fed on earth floors. The least 
amount of nitrogen will be lost from 
stored manure if animals are kept on it 
or it is kept in a moist, well-packed con- 
dition. Open barnyard manure is about 
one-half as valuable as stall manure; 
stall manure appears to be more effective 
in rendering phosphorus available from 
floats and other materials carrying phos- 
phorus in slightly available form than 





on the forest ranges for all the stock that 
can safely be admitted. The area on the 
Nebo which has now proved usable by 


“sheep is high and rocky, a portion of it 


being above timber line, and it has neith- 
er springs ‘nor streams of sufficient size 
or accessiility to be used for stock water- 
ing purposes. The grazing season lasts 
from June 15th to October 31st, and dur- 
ing this period of four and a half months 
the animals do not get a drink. Under 
such conditions, however, the sheep have 
done extremely well, and last year’s lambs 
from this range had an average weight at 
the close of the season of sixty-eight 
pounds on the Chicago market, which was 
rather above the normal weight from that 
vicinity. In one area on the Targhee 
forest in Idaho, sheep get water only twice 
during the four months summer grazing 
season. There is no water on the range, 
but the sheep are driven to a nearby 
stream lower down the mountain side. 


Trial Subscription 35c to January /st. 





Trial subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer is now only 35c for the balance of 


1913—nearly a half year. 


($2.10 will pay untill Jan. 1, 1917—almost 34 years). 


In clubs of 3 or more the special rate on trial subscriptions is only 25c each. 





Invite your neighbors to get acquainted with your favorite farm paper at this 


special introductory price. 
three or more orders in the first club. 


received and continue every week until January 1, 1914. 
when the time is out. 
You can’t do your neighbors a greater kindness than to encourage them to 


read such papers as Wallaces’ Farmer. 
save money every day in their business. 


Any one may secure the 25 cent rate by sending 


Paper will start the week the order is 
All subscriptione stop 


It will help them make money and 


As evidence of appreciation on our part we give the club raiser for each club 
of four trial subseriptions his choice of any one of three useful and valuable 
premiums, either a sewing awl, a pair of special pliers, or a combination 


wrench and thread cutter. 


Either premium worth over 50 cents and guar- 


anteed. Be sure to say which one you want. 


yard manure. The addition of phosphatic 
materials to manure greatly increases its 
fertilizing value and pays a handsome re- 
turn for the trouble, for this purpose phos- 
phatic materials proving more valuable 
than gypsum or kainit; manure used in 
connection with continuous cropping will 
not maintain the maximum yield, but 
when used in connection with crep rota- 
tion it increases the yield of all crops 
grown in that rotation, and manure used 
in conjunction with a complete fertilizer 
high in phosphorus will give better re- 
turns than when either is used alone. 


Sheep Without Water.—Sheep on the 
Nebo national forest, Utah, go four and 
a half months without water, except for 
such moisture as they get from the dew 
and the juices of forage plants. Grazing 
sheep on a range entirely destitute of wa- 
ter is a recent innovation due to the in- 
creasing demand for forage and the ef- 
forts of the forest officers to find a place 








Lambs from this range weighed sixty-five 
pounds on the Chicago market. 

Good Roads and Land Values.—The di- 
rect effect that changing bad roads into 
good roads has upon land value and the 
general economic welfare of a commu- 
nity is shown in several concrete illus- 
trations gathered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The depart- 
ment has just issued a statement on the 
subject, based upon a mass of informa- 
tion gathered by the office of public 
roads, which is making a special study 
of the economic effect of road improve- 
ment in the country. According to data 
gathered, where good roads replace bad 
ones, the values of farm lands bordering 
on the roads increase to such an extent 
that the cost of road improvement is 
equalized, if not exceeded. The general 
land values, as well as farm values, show 
marked advances, following the improve- 
ment of roads. Among the illustrations 








iE 
cited by the department are the follow. 
ing: In Lee county, Virginia, a farme 
owned 100 acres between Ben Hur ang 
Jonesville, which he offered to se) for 
$1,800. In 1908 this road was improveg 
and, although the farmer fought the im. 
provement, he has since refused $3,000 
for his farm. Along this same roaq a 
tract of 188 acres was supposed to have 
been sold for $6,000. The purchaser jo. 
fused the contract, however, and the own. 
er threatened to sue him. After the roaq 
improvement, and without any improye. 
ments unon the land, the same farm was 
sold to the original purchaser for <9 499 
In Jackson county, Alabama, the peoyje 
voted a bond issue of $250,000 for roaq 
improvement and improved 24 per cent of 
the roads. The census of 1900 gives the 
value of all farm lands in Jackson county 
at $4.90 per acre. The selling value at 
that time was from $6 to $15 per acre 
The census of 1910 places the value of aij 
farm lands in Jackson county at $979 
per acre, and the selling price is now 
from $15 to $25 per acre. Actual figures 
of increased value following road jm. 
provement are shown. As the roads in 
no way effect soil fertility or quality of 
the farm, advances are due essentially 
to the decrease in the cost of hauling 
produce to market or shipping points. 
Farms are now regarded as plants fop 
the business of farming, and any reduc. 
tion in their profits through unnecessar. 
ily high costs for hauling on bad roads 
naturally reduces their capitalization into 
values. With reduced costs for hauling, 
profits are increased; with the result that 
the farm plant shows satisfactory earn. 
ings on a higher capital value. The ay. 
tomobile also has begun to be an impor. 
tant factor in increasing rural values 
where good roads are introduced. Immi- 
gration is particularly marked where road 
conditions are favorable; in fact, the fig. 
ures of the department seem to indicate 
that good roads indirectly increase the 
demand for rural property; and the price 
of farm land, like that of any commodity, 
is ruled by the relations between demand 
and supply. 
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For Autemobile Transmissions 
and Differentials 


Coats the bearings and gears witha 
layer of pure graphite which mini- 
mizes wear and noise, saves repairs, 
andincreases mileage. Send for the 
book, ‘Lubricating The Motor,’’ No. 
46—it’s free. 
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when it is wide open. 
















djustable spring pressure 
Every seed at bottom of furrow 


AVOID WINTER KILLING 


Plant less seed, but plant it right. Use Van Brunt. 
With the Van Brunt disc, seed falls into the furrow 
Every seed is well covered and 
every plant protected from frost. 

The “Van Brunt” secures a good stand with the least 
amount of seed. The saving in seed and increase in 
crop make the price of the drill seem small. 





This is important. 


These Features Made Van Brunt Famous 
Qot—an————Wheels always stand true 
] ‘Hopper trussed—don’t sag 
Adjustabie gate force feed 


Bearings extend under frame 


et 


JME TRADE MARE OF QUALITY 
A AMOS BT 6 ANTS 


_ Even Seeding .. The Van Brunt ad- 
justable gate feed guarantees an even 
flow of any kind of seed without bunch- 
ing or damaging a single kernel. 

Correct Planting .. Dise openers 
will not choke or clog in any ground 
that can be 
furrow when it is wide open; it beats 
the dirt 


Light Draft .. These drills are light 
weight, but strong. 
full length axles and wheel bearings ex- 
p nero al frame, make the fis 

t drill. 


Durability .. Disc bearings are guar- 
anteed for the life of the drill, An | 
that wear out are replaced free. All Fi 
parts of Van Brunt Drills show the re- H 
sult of fifty years experiené¢e in dri 


lete story of Van Brunt superiority. 


making. 
Our new free drill book tells the com- 
rite and ask for book, VB No. 28. 
= 
= 


John Deere Plow Co. | 


Van Brunt 
Drills 





seeded. Seed fallsinto the 


Trussed hoppers, 


ht- A 





Moline, Illinois 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST | 











Free Wheat for Experiment.—The agri- 
xperiment station at Iowa State 


}tura: “ ‘ P 
ae at Ames will distribute a consid- 
cable suantity of pure bred winter wheat 
‘ } 


,son to Iowa farmers who want to 


this sea 2 : > 

make @ start with pure seed and w ho will 
a-operate With the experiment station in 
thorough test of thé station's varieties. 
ae station is giving a good deal of time, 
ener) and money to the breeding of su- 
esti nedigreed varieties of winter wheat 
aa other cereals for the benefit of the 
farmers of the state. Already a few va- 
veties have been developed which have 
vepyen better than any of the commercial 
varieties in comparative tests made at 
the experiment station. Last year two of 
these new Winter wheats were distrib- 
uted in one and one-half bushel lots to 
a limited number of farmers for co-opera- 
tive tests in different counties to deter- 
mine their value in different parts of 
the state. In each case an acre of the 
yariety now in use on the farm was grown 


along side of an acre of the new variety 


on soil Which was as nearly as possible 
uniform throughout the two plots. This 
gave thé farmer an opportunity to make 


a fair comparison of the two varieties for 
one season, but the test should be re- 
peated another season if possible. Reports 
from some of the past season’s tests are 
now coming in to the station and they 
show results that are very much in favor 
of the new varieties. This season a fur- 
ther supply of these two varieties of win- 
ter wheat will be sent out to farmers in 
lowa only, without any charge to them. 
The distribution of the wheat will be 
made through the agency of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Association and 
a printed circular giving full particulars 
jn regard to the distribution may be had 
by applying to the secretary of the as- 
sociation, J. Buchanan, Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Last 
year the applications were far im excess 
of the supply of wheat and many appli- 
cants were necessarily disappointed. 
Therefore, farmers who want to get a 
start with some of these new varieties 
this season should write for particulars 
at once to Mr. Buchanan, 


The Mexican Trouble.—Senators and 
congressmen from states near to Mexico 
are endeavoring to force the United States 
to take a hand in the Mexican trouble. 
From accounts in the daily press the situ- 
ation in Mexico is growing more critical 
day by day. Ambassador Wilson recently 
came to Washington to make a personal 
report to the president. ‘There are indi- 
cations that some foreign countries would 
like to take a hand in the Mexican trou- 
ble, unless the United States takes action. 








Alfalfa Special Train.—The Burlington 
railroead has arranged with Professor 
Holden of the agricultural extention de- 
partment of the International Harvester 
Company, to run an alfalfa campaign 
along the lines of that road in Iowa and 
northern Missouri. The campaign will 
start at Osceola, Iowa, on Monday, July 
2th, the train leaving Osceola at ten 
cclock in the morning. From there it 
will run down through Leon, Iowa, Gains- 


vile, Mo.; Mt. Ayr, Iowa; Grant City, 
Mo; Albany, Mo.; Savanna, Iowa; Hop- 
kins, and Bedford, Iowa; Creston, Iowa; 


then up the Cumberland branch, stopping 
at the principal towns, through Villiscea, 
lowa; Braddyville, Iowa; Mound City, 
and back to Hamburg, Iowa, and end at 
Red Oak, Iowa. The plan has been very 
fully worked out, local committees have 
been appointed at each of the sixty stops, 
and from each stop five to ten automo- 
biles will be in readiness to carry the al- 
falfa lecturers in all directions into the 
country, within a radius of four to ten 
miles. During the campaign over 600 au- 
tomobiles will be brought into service and 
about 500 alfalfa lectures will be given. 
Information concerning the arrival of the 
train and time that will be spent may be 
obtained from the station agent at each 
of the points along the road. 





Independent Harvester Company.—As 
Previously noted in Wallaces’ Farmer, the 
Independent Harvester Company, Plano, 
» is now under a new board of directors 
and undergoing a process of re-organiza- 
tion. An official statement recently given 
out by the new board indicates a desire 
to reorganize the company in a business 
way. To this end the board asks the 
&upport of all the stockholders of the com- 
pany. The most significant announce- 
Ment made by the board is that orders 
have been given to discontinue entirely 
the sale of additional capital stock, and 
Promotion of all kinds. The board states 
that already the economies instituted 
‘mount to a saving of $5,000 per month 
i the expense of the company, and that 
futher economies will be put in force at 
ote. It seems to be the purpose of the 
lew board to try to carry out the osten- 
file purpose for which the company was 
ized, namely, the manufacture and 
Sle of farm implements. In the past 
more attention has heen given to 





the sale of capital stock than to the man- 
ufacture and sale of implements. Appar- 
ently the new board means to change this 
and will endeavor to put the manufactur- 
ing end of the business on a firm, profit- 
able basis. They make no promises as to 
future dividends, but hope to lick the 
company into shape so that it will be a 
profitable company to the stockholders. 
The new board seems to be entitled to 
the support of the stockholders and should 
be given an opportunity to show what can 
be done in the way of reorganization. 

Foreign Meat.—With the expectation 
that the new tariff bill will pass, and meat 
products will be admitted to the United 
States free of duty, Secretary Houston, 
of the department of agriculture, is send- 
ing Doctor Melvin, chief of the bureau of 
animal industry, to South America to in- 
vestigate the slaughter and packing 
houses of that country. He is also send- 
ing Doctor Joss, of the same bureau, to 
Australia to make a similar investiga- 
tion. It is understood that these repre- 
sentatives will instruct packers in Argen- 
tine and Australia concerning the meth- 
ods necessary to secure prompt entrance 
of their meat products into the United 
States. Ic is announced that American 
packers will at once suspend their packe- 
ing industries in these countries. 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, Ill., July 28, 1913.—The high 
rates of interest asked by the banks ev- 
erywhere and the frequent unwillingness 
of bankers to make long loans or to renew 
expiring loans are destined to play an im- 
portant part this season in the marketing 
of grain, and already this is plainly evi- 
dent in the free movement of the new 
crop of winter wheat by farmers. Rates 
are ruling as high as 7 per cent in dif- 
ferent farming districts, while the Chicago 
banks are making loans to borrowers at 
6, 6% and 7 per cent, 7 per cent being the 
legal rate of interest in Illinois. The 
movement of new wheat continues on @ 
liberal scale, and the price has fallen to 
70 cents per bushel and under west of the 
Missouri river. Domestic millers are free 
buyers of soft wheat, which was a short 
crop last year. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade July wheat has sold recently 11 
cents lower than a year ago, with smaller 
declines in the deferred futures. Corn 
sells closer to wheat prices than in for- 
mer years, and it seems not at all un- 
likely that within a short time farmers 
will for this reason stop selling their 
wheat. Crop news is still all powerful, 
with good reports from the northwestern 
spring wheat states, and on the whole 
corn appears to be doing well. Early 
threshings of oats show poor quality, but 
this is not strange, for the first threshings 
are usually the least satisfactory in yields. 
Timothy seed is selling at $3.75 to $4.75 
per 100 pounds, clover seed at $8.00 to 
$15.00 per 100 pounds and flax seed at 
$1.39 to $1.40% per bushel. 

Cattle prices will show a further widen- 
ing tendency from now on in all probabil- 
ity, as the season is here when increased 
runs of grass cattle are to be expected, 
while the offerings of corn-fed cattle are 
sure to be much smaller than heretofore, 
most of them having been marketed. The 
bulk of the beef steers marketed last 
week brought $7.90 to $8.90, with the com- 
moner grassy steers of light weights sell- 
ing at $7.25 to $8.00 and the best class of 
heavy beeves at $8.90 to $9.20, the top 
being a nickel higher than any recent 
transactions. Warmed-up steers brought 
$8.05 to $8.25, medium lots $8.30 to $8.50 
and good steers $8.55 to $8.85, while com- 
mon to strictly prime little yearling steers 
found an outlet at $7.80 to $9.00. Butch- 
ering cows and heifers brought $4.90 fo 
$8.65, while cutters sold at $4.30 to $4.85, 
canners at $3.45 to $4.25 and bulls at $5.35 
to $7.75. An extremely small business was 
transacted in the stocker and feeder 
branch of the market, stocker steers be- 
ing taken at $5.50 to $7.60 and feeders at 
$7.00 to $7.90, with stock and feeder heif- 
ers quoted at $5.50 to $6.65. Calves went 
at $5.00 to $11.50 per 100 pounds, accord- 
ing to weight and quality, and a few milk 
cows were sold on the basis of $50.00 to 
$85.00 per head. 

Hogs have been making an extraordi- 
nary record of extremely high prices in 
recent weeks, bringing figures seldom 
recorded in former years, and the pre- 
vailing opinion is that while reactions are 
inevitable, high values are going to pre- 
vail for a long time. Provisions are also 
in good cash demand, in spite of their 
frequent advances, with pork for pres- 
ent delivery selling more than $4.75 per 
barrel higher than a year ago. Early last 
week hogs sold at the highest price of 
the year, $9.62% for the best kind, with 
sales all the way down to $8.65 for coarse 
heavy small lots, but prices ruled decided- 
ly lower before the week was over, pack- 
ers making a concerted movement to de- 
press values. 

Lambs and sheep are by far the most 
uncertain of all live stock markets. Al- 
together, conditions were so irregular that 
for several weeks past advances or de- 
clines of from 25 to 50 cents per 100 














pounds in the course of a single day were 
quite common, Early last week the mar- 
ket declined sharply on excessive offer- 
ings, but there were stiff advances later 
that carried the best lambs to $8.25, with 
sales all the way down to $6.06 for com- 
mon lots, with sales of feeder lambs at 
$6.40 to $6.85. Yearlings brought $5.25 to 
$6.75, wethers $4.25 to $5.50, ewes $3.25 to 
$4.90 and bucks $3.00 to $4.00. 
Ww. 


Additional Field Notes. 


HEAVY IRON GRAIN BINS. 

The Fort Dodge Culvert Company point 
out that their Dodge grain bins are made 
of heavy iron, and that they are built in 
sizes to hold from 500 to 2,000 bushels of 
grain, that they can be used to hold seed, 
flax and small grains, and can be depend- 
ed upon for satisfactory service. 


HOW ABOUT A SILAGE CUTTER? 


It is none too early for Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers to figure on the silage cutter. 
If you neighbors go in with you in filling 
your silo, it is a good plan to get a good 
large cutter, one that will do the work in 
the shortest possible time. The Smalley 
Mfg. Co., Box 45, Manitowoe, Wis., have 
issued some interesting literature on the 
Smalley cutter. Their cutter has been 
made for a good many years, and it has 
given very satisfactory service. You can 
buy Smalley cutters from hand size up to 
the largest size for filling silos, and their 
catalogue gives full particulars. Either a 
postal card or letter request will bring it 
by return mail. 


A DEPENDABLE WHIP. 


Our readers who want to be sure to get 
the very best wear for the money in buy- 
ing a whip should ask for the Red Raw- 
hide Center Whips, of the United States 
Whip Company, Westfield, Mass. The ad- 
vertisement of the manufacturers on page 
1083 tells about Red Rawhide Center whips. 
and they will deem it a favor if you will 
ask fer the interesting literature they 
have issued with regard thereto. They 
are sold_by dealers at practically every 
town and they point out that the Red 
Rawhide Center whip trade mark is your 
guarantee of getting a good whip. The 
manufacturers will be glad to give you 
the name of your nearest dealer. 


RELIABLE GRAIN DRILLS. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer wanting 
to put in winter wheat, who do not have a 
good disk drill, will be interested in the 
advertisement of Van Brunt drills, now 
manufactured and sold by the John Deere 
Plow Company, of Moline, [1l. There is 
no question but that the drill makes a 
good crop of winter wheat more certain, 
and the Van Brunt has made an enviable 
reputation as a very satisfactory drill. 
The John Deere Plow Company have is- 
sued some very interesting literature tell- 
ing about the special features of the Van 
Brunt drill, and they call attention to a 
few which have made the drill famous in 
their advertisement on page 1088. A pos- 
tal card asking for Book VB28 will bring 
— concerning Van Brunt 

rills. 


KEEN CUTTER CORN, CANE AND 
HAY KNIVES. 


During the next few weeks, a_good many 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers will be interest- 
ed in corn knives, and hay knives. They 
can rest assured of getting a thoroughly 
satisfactory knife in either case if they 
ask for the famous Keen Kutter knives of 
the Simmons Hardware Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo. They are sold by dealers in 
practically every town, and they are made 
to withstand the hard service that corn 
and hay knives must stand to be satisfac- 
tory. The handles are strong, and hold 
the blades in a vise-like pressure. They 
are likewise shaped to insure a good grip, 
and every knife is guaranteed. If for any 
reason any Keen Kutter knife does not 
prove satisfactory, all you need to do is 
to tell the Simmons dealer so, and he will 
refund the money you have paid or give 
you a new tool. If Keen Kutter knives 
are not to be found at your dealer’s, write 
the Simmons Hardware Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and they will see that your 
are promptly supplied. 

















“HOW ABOUT ATTENDING COLLEGE 
THIS YEAR.” 

Under this heading, Drake University, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, points out the ad- 
vantages which Drake offers to the young 
men and women of the farm who con- 
template attending college this fall. They 
direct particular attention to the splendid 
courses of study they offer, and to the 
class of instructors which they provide. 
Drake University is located in one of the 
best residence sections of Des Moines, in 
clean and wholesome surroundings. The 
school has steadily grown in favor, as it 
has provided a thoroughly satisfactory 
college course at the minimum of cost. 
An interesting catalogue telling all about 
the various courses of study can be had 
on request. President Hill M. Bell will 
also be glad to correspond personally with 
our young men and women readers who 
would like to know more about the school. 
Either a postal card or letter request will 
bring the complete catalogue and any 
special information you may wish. 


EDWARDS STEEL SHINGLES. 


Steel shingles which are laid much like 
the ordinary shingle, will be found in 
Edwards steel shingles, advertised on 
page 1090, by the Edwards Mfg. Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Each shingle is dipped 
in molten zinc after it is cut, so that there 
are no raw exposed edges. A feature of 
the Edwards shingle is the interlocking 
device which allows for expansion and 
contraction, and which makes permanent- 
ly water tight joints. The Edwards Mfg. 
Co. want to correspond with every reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who has a new roof 
to put on or who has any new building to 
do this fall. Either a postal card or letter 
request will bring their catalogue. 





Short-horn Herd Bull 


FOR SALE 


Orangeman 24d, 3-year- 







old, white, of Cruickshank 
Orange Blossom femily, 
sired by Victor Linwood, 
and out of Linwood Orange 
Blossom by Imp. Cock 
. Robin. Orangeman 2d is a 

good individual of the 
blocky type anda splendid breeder. Nearly all his 
calves are heifers. Write, or come and see, {f Inter- 
ested in getting a good herd bull at a reasonable price. 


C. F. JONES, Rippey, lowa 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN BULLS 


sired by Earl of Avondale—2 roans and 2 reds, mostly 
around a year old; 1 Missie red out of a Scottish 
Champion dam; 1 out of Imp. Blinkbonny, red; 1 ex- 
tra good, thick, short legged roan, out of Princess B 
3d by Lord Banff Jr.; 1 Emma, roan. All good. 
Prices reasonable. 


@. A. BONEWELL, Grinnell, Iowa 


GORDON’S DUROCS 


Fall and spring boars for sale sired by the winning 
boars, Model Jim 140708, and Col. Chief 
2nd, 131241, and Model Boy 130679. Their 
dams were mostly either State Fair winners or sired 
by first prize boars. We have a fine bunch of stuff 
to offer, the best, we might say, we have ever raised. 

rite us. W.A. Gordon, Canistota, 8S. D. 

















JERSEYS. 





nr 


They Keep It Up 
There ttle that give more 
milk when they are fresh than aJeresy, 
but there isn't ony breed that gives as 
rieh milk as 


The Jersey 


at as small feed cost, nor fs there 
any breed of cattle will Beep it 
like Jerseys will, year in and 


year 
That’s why you ought to buy Jerseys to 
increase your herd's efficiency. 
for Jersey facts. 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE GOLUB 
324 W. 234 St., Rew Yoru 


Red | 








Polled Buils 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prise bull, Rewdy 


mEROn SCHENCK, Algena, lows 
POLLED DURMAMS. 
Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, of J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowe 
SAMPSHIRES. 


SUMMIT FARM HAMPSHIRES 
Nothing left for sale but 18 
last of August gilts which 
we will breed to suit custom- 
ers. Fine crop of over a hun- 
dred early March pigs, with 
Pat Maloy, Compeer. Gen. 
Allen, Gen. Tifton, Shelby 
Lad and Stone’s Duke for 
their grand stres. Write or come and see us. Farm 
adjoins city limits. MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lown 




























AMPSHIRE SWINE, Hereford Balls. 

12 fall boars by CHEROKEE LaD and PRTERSON'S 

CHorce, both first prize Sioux City winners. Also 

am offering Peterson’s Choice, a great senior year- 

ling. Polled and horned Hereford bulls of choice 

quality from 10 to 15 months old. 
¥F. O. PETERSON, 


HAMPSHIRES 


pedigree $12.00 to $20.00 per pair. 
FARMS, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Galva, lowa 





Bred sows $35 00. 
Some pigs with 
GALLOWAY 





HAMPSHIRE Sows, bred for September farrow. 


Reasonable prices. 
Wm. Zwemke - Ilva, lowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World’s 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


J. L. MciILRATH 


GRINNELL, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Write me when thinking of holding a sale. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience in breeding, feeding, showing and sell- 
ing. Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
JOHN D. SNYDER 


HUTCHINSON, KAS. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
All Breeds Cattle and Draft Horse Sales Especially. 


Oliver S. Johnson 
TIPTON, [OWA 
THE IOWA AUCTIONEER 
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Save Your Hogs! 


Asa hog conditioner — as a preventive 
against Cholera—or for destroying — 
in hogs, take a tip from one of the best 

wn stockmen in the Northwest andfeed 


Lewis’ Lye 


The Standard for Half a Century 
A quarter of acan to every barre! of slop, of 
@ teaspoonful to five gallons is sufficient, and 
may be the means of saving you bh eds of 

dollars in hog profits this very swell 
But don't experimen Get the 
genuine. Insist upou Lewis" Lye, 
he purity and full strength 
= which Syn | 


turing chem: 


Your grocer has it. Send 


for our free booklet today. 
Simply address : 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO 
Manufacturing Chemists 
ELP 





Fully ten thousand horses 
ere cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
Soned. Easy and simple; no experience 
led; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails. Oures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and ful) particulars given in 
Figmine’ se Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
on: Sereateen ian wy | mailed free. 
EMING BROS., Chemists, 
a Uaion Stock Yards: Chicago. Hil. 


Humane Sense Cure 
hecure thatis harmless and ‘ 
certain; that has been used by thou- 


sands of leading farmers, horsemen, ss 
arians, trainers—for over W yomees ; the guar- 
anteed money-back-if-not-satisfied cure, its 
name is familiar—its reputation spotless— 


Quinn’s Ointment 


4 S positively the greatest of remedies for 

splints, windpuffs, cuts, bruises, scratches, 
a etc. We have letters from hundreds 
who have used it for years—who use no other 
—- for similar purposes 


ae ae croseit s. 8. = oP if he omen = ge «Bg 


Free Book, full iaforesals 
Ww. 8. EDDY & CO. Dest. Ld "ALBANY, N.Y 



























ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
‘Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula, or 
any unhealthy sore 
quickly as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to use; does 
not blister under bandage or re- 
move the hair and you can work 
the horse. $2.00 per bottle, delive 
ered. Book 7 K free. 
ABSORBINE, §JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind. 
Reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Goitre, Wens, Strains, 
Bruises, stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.00 per bottle 
at dealers or deli “oy Will tell you more if you write. 
Manufactured, only 


w. FB YOUNG, P. Le +» 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 










“VISIO” / 


A Remedy for 
MOON BLINDNESS 


Srpong her ia) Cataract and Conjunctivitis 
wing horses all suffer from diseased eyes. 
**Visio’’ will convince any horse owner that it i bes 

edy for defects of the eye — T=. 

the anima! has been afficted No matter how many doctors have 

tried and failed, use ** Visio’’ under our money back guarantee 


$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


‘ Heaves Can Be Cured 


Dr. Holland Specific Heave Rem.- 
ea@y will cure heaves. broken wind, and 
chronic cough. It has never failed. A guar- 
antee with every bottle. Price $2.00. Write 
today for our free advice on horse and cattle 
trouble. Agents wanted. 

DR. HOLLAND CO.., Dept. I, 
120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

































[ Legal | Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of genera! interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If en 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany imquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 

















PASSING VEHICLES ON THE 
HIGHWAY. 

An Iowa subscriber asked us as to the 
right of an automobile driver who comes 
up behind a horse drawn vehicle going 
in the same direction and desires to pass. 
The last general assembly of the state of 
Ioaw made a change in this law. The 
new law provides that pefsons on horse- 
back or in vehicles, including motor ve- 
hicles, meeting each other on the public 
highway shall give one-half of the beaten 
path thereof by turning to the right. 
Whenever a person in any vehicle shall 
approach from the rear upon the public 
highway and desire to pass, it shall be 
the duty of the driver or operator of such 
vehicle ahead to give one-half of the beat- 
en path thereof, upon proper signal or re- 
quest, by turning to the right. The ve- 
hicle approaching from the rear shall] turn 
to the left, and shall not return to such 
road or path within less than thirty feet 
of the team or vehicle which has been 
passed; provided, however, that such ve- 
hicle need not give such right-of-way 
when it would jeopardize the safety of the 
driver or operator to do so. Failure to 
comply with this law is considered a 
misdemeanor, and punishable as such, 

Heretofore the Iowa law has made no 
provision for one team passing another 
going in the same direction. As a general 
rule, the people who use the highways of 
Iowa are courteous and regardful of the 
rights and comforts of others, and in most 
of the state drivers of horse-drawn ve- 
hicles have giyen faster moving vehicles 
coming up behind an opportunity to pass. 
Now and then some ill-natured fellow has 
deliberately maintained his position in the 
middel of the beaten path and needlessly 
held back vehicles coming up from the 
rear, but this has not happened often. The 
new law gives right to faster moving ve- 
hicles which come up from behind which 
must be respected by slower moving ve- 
hicles in front going in the same direc- 
tion. 


LEASE QUESTION. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“A leased a farm for five years by 
written agreement, the parties to such 
lease verbally agreeing at that time to 
repair the buildings and make the place 
habitable before A took possession. This 
was not done, and A moved in upon the 
land and took possession of the same. 
The landlord still refuses to repair any 
of the buildings, although all of them are 
in an unhabitable condition, owing to de- 
fective roofs, etc. What can A do, if 
anything, towards requiring his landlord 
to make proper répairs?” 

Inasmuch as the lease contains no pro- 
vision relative to the repairs to be made 
by the landlord, A would have no right of 
action of any kind against his landlord, 
nor could he require him to make the 
repairs spoken of in the above inquiry. 
If, however, A could prove that such pro- 
vision was to have been incorporated into 
the lease at the time of the signing of the 
same, and that such provision had been 
left out owing to some mistake or other- 
wise, he could then compel his landlord 
to make the repairs desired. 


LIABILITY FOR SERVICE FEE. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A owns a good grade stallion, and B 
bred four mares to A's stallion, the mares 
being bred on the farm of B, at his re- 
quest. The season had about expired 
when B told A that he desired to sell the 
two mares, and wanted to know if A 
would try the mares for him. A replied 
that he would try them until after the 
season, but could not come back to try 
the mares after the season closed. B then 
wanted to know if it would be all right if 


A would take the voucher of another 
stallion owner. A replied that he would 
not take the voucher of that owner, as 


he was dishonest, but that he would per- 
mit B to try the mares with any other 
stallion owner, and would accept their 
verdict regarding the pregnancy of the 
mares bred. B sold the two mares and 
made a written contract with the buyer 
that the buyer had to pay for the colts. 
This driver in turn sold the mares, andA 
is unable to locate them. B refuses to 
settle for the services of the _ stallion, 
and has made no effort to ascertain if 
the mares were with foal. The terms as 
printed on the bills were as follows: ‘$10 
to insure colt to stand up and_ suck. 
Parties disposing of mares will be held 
responsible for service fees whether the 
mare is with foal or not.’ A has fully 
complied with the law regarding the re- 








quirements of stallion owners. Can A 
collect the service fees according to the 
terms on the bill?” 

Yes; A is entitled to collect the service 
fees according to the terms of the bill, 
providing A is able to show and prove 
that the services were rendered in ac- 
cordance with those terms. If at the 
time the contract for services was en- 
tered into, B agreed to pay for the serv- 
ices as per the terms set out on the Dill, 
or if B had knowledge of such terms and 
acted upon that knowledge, A would be 
entitled to collect such fees as the terms 
of the bill entitled him to. 


RAILROADS MUST FENCE. 

A Union county, Iowa, subscriber writes 
as follows: 

“What is the law with regard to the 
railroad fencing the right-of-way hog- 
tight? Are railroads required to do this 
if the farm is fenced for cattle only? Also, 
must they fence private crossings so that 
stock can not run up and down the right- 
of-way? My lawyer tells me one way, 
and the county attorney advises the su- 
pervisors another way.” 

We quote herewith the Jaw on this sub- 
ject as it is found on page 460 of the 
Supplement to the Code of lowa: 

“All railway corporations owning or op- 
erating a line of railway within the state 
shall construct, maintain, and keep in re- 
pair a suitable fence of posts and barb 
wire, or woven wire, or both combined, or 
posts and boards, or any other fence that 
the fence viewers shall determine to be 


equivalent thereto, on each side of the 
track thereof, so connected with cattle 
guards at all public road crossings as to 
prevent cattle, horses, sheep, swine, and 
other live stock from getting on the rail- 
road track. Such track shall be fenced 


within six months after the completion of 
the same or any part thereof. Such fence 
when of barb wire, shall be of five wires. 
When of barb wire and woven wire, it 
shall consist of three barb wires above 
and woven wire not less than twenty-four 
inches wide at the bottom, or it may con- 
sist entirely of woven wire, in which 
fence the woven wire shall be not less 
than fifty inches wide; all of the above 
to be securely fastened to posts not more 
than twenty feet apart, the top of such 
fence to be not less than fitfy-four inches 
high; or such fences may consist of five 
boards securely nailed to posts set not 
more than eight feet apart, and to be not 
les than fifty-four inches high, provided, 
however, that where such fences are con- 
structed entirely ef barb wire, in addition 
to the above, on the. request of any per- 
son owning and abutting such right-of- 
way, who has constructed and is main- 
taining around his said land, or any part 
thereof, a hog tight fence on all sides 
thereof, except along such right-of-way, 
said railroad corporation shall reinforce 
such right-of-way fence with such addi- 
tions of barb or woven wire as to make 
it hog tight. Fences repaired or rebuilt 
shall eonform to the foregoing provisions. 
Nothing in this, or the following section, 
shall be construed to compel a railway 
company operating a third-class line to 
fence its road through the land of any 
farmer or other person who by written 
agreement with the company waives the 
fencing thereof.” 





CEMETERY LOCATION, 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“The township trustees have laid out a 
cemetery near my premises. The ground 
to be used for the proposed cemetery is 
higher than my premises, having a slope 
of from five to eight feet. The northeast 
corner of the ground upon which the cem- 
etery is to be located is about 185 feet 
from my well, which is used for house 
purposes. There is a plot of ground about 
eleven rods south of that which can be 
used for the cemetery, which is as high 
and as appropriate as that now antici- 
pated. Will you inform me whether or not 
I can restrain them from locating the 
cemetery on the proposed ground, and 
thereby eliminate any possibility of the 
same draining on my premises?” 

The law of this state in regard to ace 
tions of this kind is well established. A 
court of equity can restrain by injunction 
the erection or continuance of a nuisance, 
either public or private, which is likely to 
produce an irreparable mischief or cause 
injury to the health of the inhabitants of 
a city or town, or of an individual or his 
family. 

Whenever it can be clearly proven that 
a place of sepulcher is so situated that 
the burial of the dead there will injure 
life or health, either by corrupting the 
surrounding atmosphere or the water of a 
well or spring, the court will grant its in- 
junctive relief upon the ground that the 
act will be likely to produce irreparable 
mischief and can not be adequately re- 
dressed by an action of law. 

In such a case as the one above set out, 
a court of equity has jurisdiction to re- 
strain the placing of the cemetery upon 
the proposed ground, providing it can be 
proven that the same will cause an irre- 
parable injury to the life and property of 
the inquirer. 


Wood Shineles 


Won't DO! 


In this 20th Century AGE OF STEEL, wood 
shingles are fast disappearing, T hey cost 

too much; they rot out too quickly; ¢, 
much trouble to put on; too apt to catch fire, 

That’s why 100,000 men have come to py 
these beautiful Edwards STEEL Shingles o 
their buildings. . 
Edwards Steel Shingles never burn nor rot, 
Come in big clusters of 100 or more, which 
makes them ten times as easy to put on as 
wood shingles. Each Edwards STEEL Ship. 
gle is dipped in molten zine AFTER it is cut, 
No raw or exposed edges. No chance for 
rust ever to geta foothold. And the; patented 
Edwards Interlocking Device, which allows 
fora expansion and ee ae gives PER: 
TLY water-tight joints, 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 



























As to prices, Tie STEE 

Get Prices Shingles es are far be low aan 
For we sell direct from. b factory to user and pa: 
she freight ourselves. Just get our latest Stoel 

Shingle oofre and Tide actory Prices. Then 
compare. Then see if you can afford common 

wood shinvles when you can buy genuine Edwards 
STEEL Shingles at these prices, Give dimen. 
sions of your roof if possible, so we can quote 
price on entire job. Send postal today and our Cat. 
8log 8356 and Prices will reach you by return mail, 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 


83068356 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World, 
















use. Placed in- 
sidethe crib i 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
; Elevates oats, 
=4 wheat, or ear- 
= =} corn, 50 ae 
in three minu 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SCLD DIRECT to the 

armer. FreeCa ng 8 styles with crib 
which saveyoumoney, Write for it today. 


plans 
i INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80x 69 MORTON, ILL 


Always ready for " 
in 











THE DODGE 
GRAIN BIN 


Made of Heavy Iron 
and Not Light Steel 
Built in sizes from 500 to 2,000 bus. 


Fire, Rat, Weather and Burglar Proof. 
Built ne hold Seeds, Flax and Small 


Grai 
Write fon Grain Bin Catalog and Prices. 


FORT DODGE CULVERT COMPANY 
CHICAGO FORT DODGE SIOUX CITY 
Address communications to Fort Dodge, Is. 

















Save draft—save repairs. 

Don’t rut roads or felds. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 

Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, Ill. 








LET’S MEET AT THE 


IOWA STATE FAIR 


DY DAY CO) INS Ds 
AUGUST 20 T0 28, 1913 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Lo¥- 
priced, always fresh and reliable, the 
are used by over 80 per cent rs. = 
lfornia and Western stockmen. 

they protect where other vaccines «fa 


yrite for booklet and testimonii 
10-dose pkge Blackleg Pills.....$!.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills..... 4.00 
Cutter’s —— Pill Injector... 1-50 
Pills may be used in any injector, 
but Cutters s is simplest, strongest and 

easiest to use. 

Every package dated, unused pills returnable . 
oF a 








free exchange for fresh after date on packace. 

not use old vaccine, or of uncertain age (our 

other) as it affords less protection than fres! 
aa: oe, Oe er - = 5 ; 500 a. 
nsist on er’s. drug, or 
boratory, giving eA... plainly. we prepay charged 

and ship promptly. Send personal check or M. 0. 

THE CUTTER grill ' aa CAL. 

OR CHICAGO, § 
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pATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORT -HORNS. 


oct. 14—C. J. MeMaster, Altona, II. 

Oct. 15—R. W. Botts, Plymouth, Il. 

Oct. 22—MeNiff Bros., Luverne, Minn., and 

‘siex. Mitchell, Jasper, Minn.; sale at 

sper. 

pe 3, A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ta, 

Dec. 10—C. A. Oldson, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
‘3x—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 


pei) —T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
jan. »3—Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


SHORT-HORNS.AND POLANDS. 
oct. 8—J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. 


HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
Oct. 23—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
s. D. 
ANGUS. 

Oct. 15—Escher & Ryan, Botna, Iowa. 
CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP, ALL 
BREEDS. 

t. 2{—Dell Rapids Improved Live Stock 
Breeders’ Assn., Dell Rapids, S. D. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Aug. 6—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Towa. 
Oct. 4—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
Oct. 109—Williams Bros., Villisca, Iowa. 





Oct. 13—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, lowa. 

Oct. 15—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
2)—E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 

jan. 21—Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek & Sons, 


Sheldon, Iowa. 

Jan. 22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 
;—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 

Jan. 23—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

j : Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, Ia, 






Feb. 2—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
Feb. 6—J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 9—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 


Feb. 19—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Feb.17—G. J. Bloemendaal and Korver 
Bros., Alton, Iowa. 

Feb. 18—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct. 3—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

Oct. 21—M. J. De Wolf, Letcher, S. D. 

Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 

Oct. 23—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
8. D. 

Jan. 13—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 

Jan.14—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Jan. 15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 19—A. J. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 

Jan. 20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 

Jan. 21—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Jan. 24—Henry Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Jan. 27—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—C. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa. ~ 
Feb. 4—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb, 6—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
Feb. 11I—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Feb. 12—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


Oét. 14—M. W. Young, Ankeny, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 


SHROPSHIRES. 
Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{cation or special position. Our pages begin to go te 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages aremadeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be tnserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


CHRISTIANSON’S DUROCS. 
_ Mr. Chas. Christianson, of Akron, Iowa, 
is now ready to price Duroc Jersey boar 
pigs of last spring’s farrow. Mr. Chris- 
tanson has a large herd of choicely bred 
hogs and he ships out only his best stuff. 
H. A.'s Wonder Again, the sire of a par 

















of the pigs, is a grandson of H. A.’s 
Queen. Indicator Wonder, another herd 
boar, is a grandson of Crimson Wonder 
Again. Others are by Prince Defender, 
Golden Model Again, Grandview Golden 


Model and King Valley Col., a grandson 


of the sweepstakes Valley King. Mr. 
Christianson will take pleasure in de- 
scribing his stock to prospective buyers 
and he will quote prices that should in- 
duce carly purchases. Note his card in 
this issue, 


HANCHER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 
A rather unusual occurrence is a sum- 
mer sale of Poland Chinas. It is the good 
fortune of Mr. M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, 
Iowa, to be the possessor of a herd that 
iS recognized generally as being great. 
Mr. Hancher has announced a public sale 
for August 6th at his farm, and for the 
Sccasion has provided such an offering of 
both boars and sows bred for August and 
September farrow, that should attract 
buyers at any time of the year. Mr. 
Hancher makes a specialty of the big 
quality Poland China. He breeds them 
big enough to weigh 900 pounds and good 
fhough at that weight to win first honors 
atas big a show as the Iowa State Fair. 
The senior herd boar, Smooth Wonder 2d, 
Sone of the most widely known big type 
pres the present day, whose reputation 
So been gained by performance in the 
Teeding ring; and the fact that this offer- 
18 is his blood is of noteworthy impor- 
,{nce. Perhaps no more successful cross 
was been made on the descendants of 
pucoth Wonder 2d than with Chief Again 
flee, the Nebraska champion big type 
tear _Sale_ visitors will appreciate this 
act when they look over the Chief Again 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


Price boars. It is not common to pick 
up a catalogue that shows as many great 
boars owned by the seller as does the one 
recently issued by Mr. Hancher show. 
One of these great boars, Long Wonder, is 
the biggest of the six he owns and is in- 
cluded in the sale. Particulars concern- 
ing this boar were given last week. There 
is one mighty smooth fall boar in the 
sale sired by the 900-pound Mabel’s Won- 
der. A yearling sow by the same sire that 
is a top notcher is selling, bred to Mouw’s 
Jr.; her dam was a daughter of the $310 
Mollie Wonder and sired by R.’s Long- 
fellow, making her a litter sister to the 
Bloemendaal herd boar Gerstdale Wonder. 
The offering is so uniformly good, as one 
would expect who knows the Hancher 
herd, that individual mention would carry 
much similarity. The sale is a_ place 
where foundation stock or a good herd 
boar may be had. Note the final adver- 
tisement in this issue. 


GORDON’S DUROCS. 


Mr. W. A. Gordon, of Canistota, S. D., 
ean furnish Duroc Jersey fall and spring 
boars suitable for heading pure bred herds 
and for improved pork production gener- 
ally. Mr. Gordon is a very capable hog 
man and this year in particular his efforts 
have been well repaid. His spring crop of 
pigs have the appearance of perfect thrift 
and condition such as one seidom sees, 
The line of breeding is familiar to most 
Duroc breeders, especially to those who 
have ‘followed the South Dakota state 
fair, as the herd generally speaking is of 
prize winning blood throughout. The 
senior yearling boar and the sire of a con- 
siderable number of the pigs is Model Jim, 
a boar that will go out this year weighing 
850 pounds or better, and as smooth as a 
pig. His arch of back and evenness of 


width together with his great depth wiil- 


commend him wherever he may be shown. 
One of the best boar pigs seen by the 
writer this year is one of a litter of ten 
sired by Model Jim and out of a Protec- 
tion Col. lst dam. Model Jim carries the 
blood of Crimson Chief and Golden Model 
2d mainly. Quite a number of the pigs 
are by the junior herd boar Model Boy, 
he by Golden Model 20th and out of a 
Freed’s Col. dam. Some of these are 
among the top pigs of the country. Two 
litters are by Col. Chief 2d, the boar that 
won first at Huron and Hamline in the 
under six months class in 1912, and he is 
a son of the champion Model Chief 2d. 
The fall boars have not been pushed for 
early development, but are in good, vig- 
orous condition and of good type. In fact 
the type established in this herd is most 
pleasing. Correspond with Mr. Gordon if 
in need of a boar. Look up his announce- 
ment in this issue. 


ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES. 


We call attention to the card of Mr. 
Frank Rainier, of Logan, Iowa, which 
starts with this issue, offering for sale 
some Shropshire rams. We believe we 
are entirely conservative in stating that 
Elk Grove Shropshires compare favorably 
with the best flocks. Mr. Rainier has 
given the business his careful attention 
which has been fruitful of results. The 
selection of his flock rams has played no 
little part in bringing about the success 
which he has attained. Imp. Acton Rey- 
nold and Wardwell’s Low-to-the-Ground 
each helped to establish the type in Elk 
Grove flock which has made it popular 
and resulted in the good demand for both 
sexes. The thirty head of yearling and 
two-year-old rams now being offered are 
sired by the above named rams. They 
are perhaps above the standard of those 
Mr. Rainier has heretofore offered and 
that have given such universal satisfac- 
tion. They are strong-boned, meaty fel- 
lows, Well covered and good shearers. It 
is not uncommon for Mr. Rainier to take 
as much as fifteen pounds of wool from 
one sheep. Mr. 
catalogue which gives complete informa- 
tion for each ram and which will be sent 
to every readers of Wallaces’ Farmer ask- 
ing for same. Note the new advertise- 
ment in this issue. 


GRANDVIEW HERD OF DUROCS. 


Mr. W. I. Jacques, of Galva, Iowa, has 
one of the real hog farms of the country. 
He has 284 spring pigs scattered over a 
good part of the farm, and a recent visit 
to the herd by a representative of this 
journal found them in splendid thrift and 
developing very satisfactorily. Grand- 
view Chief is the sire of the greater part 
of the pigs. He is a son of Cherokee 
Muncie and from a dam by Tip Top King. 
His great grandsires were the noted boars 
Prince of Col.’s, Crimson Wonder, Ne- 
braska Belle’s Ohio Chief and King Solo- 
mon. Grandview Chief was one of the 
very best boars seen by the writer last 
fall, and his use in this herd has been 
entirely satisfactory. Quite a few of the 
pigs are by the Brighton Farm herd boars, 
Regvlus and Walte Model. The thirity- 
sever sows bred to Grandview Chief av- 
eraged nine and one-half pigs to the litter. 
The breeding matrons in this herd are a 
very uniform lot of large useful sows and 
good enough producers that in the main 
they will be retained in the herd. Good 
young. boar pigs with lots of size will be 
priced by Mr. Jacques as per his card, to 
be found on another page of this issue. 
When writing Mr. Jacques kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ED. ANDERSON’S CHESTERS. 


One of the successful breeders of Ches- 
ter Whites is Mr. Ed. Anderson, of Alta, 
Iowa. Mr. Anderson’s main failing here- 
tefore has been that he could not raise 
pigs enough to supply the demand. Mr. 
Anderson starts his card with this issue 
and has to offer thirty-five fall boars 
ready for immediate shipment, and the 
choice spring boars from one hundred pigs 
raised. Mr. Anderson ships his stock C. 
O. D. so that buyers take no chances. He 
has been before Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers for a long time and has been most 
successful in pleasing his customers. The 
fall boars are by his old herd boar, Model 
Boy, and by Big Onward. The spring 
pigs are mainty by Big Chief, a worthy 
son of Chief Select, that won first prize 





Rainier has prepared a | 





at the Minnesota State Fair and second 
at lowa. He in turn was by the sweep- 
stakes Chickasaw Chief 2d. The dam of 
Big Chief was by Neponset Ed., the 1,000- 
pound hog. Big Chief is a very large 
yearling and extra strong in back and 
feet. Mr. Anderson has more growth than 
usual in his pigs this year. Both the fall 
boars and those of spring farrow contain 
a good deal of herd heading material. Mr. 
Anderson has already secured a boar for 
use in his herd the coming fall to assist 
Big Chief. White Giant is his name. He 
is an early spring pig of great bone and 
length and also great promise. He is a 
son of Sweepstakes, the 1,260-pound 
champion boar showed by Boyer & Son, 
at Des Moines a year ago. Better see Mr. 
Anderson early or drop him a line if want- 
ing a good selection from his herd. 


MT. NEBO HERD OF DUROCS. 


The above name applies to the splendid 
herd of Duroc Jerseys owned by Messrs. 
M. E. Merfeld & Sons, of Greene, Iowa. 
Messrs. Merfeld have made splendid prog- 
ress in the comparatively short time they 
have been breeding Durocs. They are 
men of good judgment in both selecting 
and feeding. They have faith in their 
business and back it with their money, 
and as a result some of the best speci- 
mens of the breed are to be found at Mt. 
Nebo herd. The junior champion Chief’s 
Model 2d is chief stock boar, although 
Merfeld’s Wonder has amply proven his 
worth and has been freely used in the 
herd. Nineteen August yearling boars are 
being offered at present sired by Merfeld’s 
Wonder that are a good business proposi- 
tion. Besides the herd boars mentioned 
in the advertisement there is a fine litter 
by the prize winning Notcher Chief and 
one litter by Chief Select Jr. Col.’s Prince 
and Chief Select are the sires of the dams 
of two great litters sired by Chief’s Model 
2d. It would be an easy matter to go 
among this herd and select a boar pig 
suitable for heading a pure bred herd. 
Messrs. Merfeld are offering the young 
herd boar Choice Advancer, a hog of real 
worth. In blood lines this herd repre- 
sents the very best. Drop Messrs. Mer- 
feld a line if in need of a boar. Note 
their advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue. 

QUALITY BELGIANS. 


A breeder and importer of Belgians 
which we feel sure Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers would like to know more about is 
Mr. R. F. French, of Independence, Iowa. 
The above heading of this article de- 
scribes one of two strong characteristics 
to be found in Mr. French’s stud. The 
other is size. For something like twenty 
years. Mr. French has been connected 
with the draft horse industry. He is a 
man who grew into the business, and 
whose experience confirmed his judgment 
that to do himself and his customers the 
most good there was but one route to pur- 
sue and that was to identify himself with 
the very best horses. He has a collection 
on hand now which the writer, a Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative, is pleased to say 
ranks with the best he has ever seen. 
Numbers have never been his hobby. The 
one thing which he has held steadfastly 
to is to try and get them big enough and 
good enough. Mr. French will exhibit fif- 
teen or twenty head of his Belgians at the 
Iowa State Fair next month and it is his 
desire to meet every person interested in 
good Belgian horses. His time will be at 
your service. He will be there to show his 
horses to you and to answer any and all 
question pertaining to them. You will 
find Mr. French a very pleasant man to 
meet; a gentleman. He has mares weigh- 
ing up to 2,250 pounds each and two-year- 
olds weighing 1,800 pounds. He has three 
teams of three-year-old mares’ well 
matched and bred. In short he makes a 
specialty of mares. Immediately after the 
Towa State Fair Mr. French will leave for 
Belgium for another importation of the 
same character as those he now has. 
Don’t forget him at the state fair. Look 
up his advertisement in this issue. 


SHORT-HORN HERD BULL FOR SALE. 


Cc. F. Jones, of Rippey, Towa, now offers 
his Short-horn herd bull, Orangeman 2d, 
for sale. He is a three-year-old, white, 
sired by Victor Linwood, and out of the 
Orange Blossom cow, Linwood Orange 
Blossom, by Imp. Cock Robin. He was 
bred by Forbes, who described him in his 
sale catalogue as follows: ‘“‘Orangeman 
2d is a bull of exceptional merit. He is 
low, wide and thick, with a hack that 
could not be improved upon. He has an 
excellent head and horn and wenderful 
style. This bull must be seen to be ap- 
preciated.”” In the hands of Mr. Jones 
Orangeman 2d has proven a_ splendid 
breeder and nine-tenths of his calves have 
been heifers. To follow Orangeman 2d 
Mr. Jones has the well bred young Scotch 
bull, Lancaster Rosedale, sired by the 
show bull, Whitehall Rosedale, and out of 
the show cow, Lancaster Budd, a winner 
of first at Toronto as a two-year-old, also 
a winner of first and grand champion at 
the world’s fair at Seattle, Denver, and 
other fairs, for Carpenter & Ross, from 
which Mr. Jones bought the cow. Write 
or visit Mr. Jones if interested in buying. 
He also offers Turkey Red winter wheat 
for seed, grown from first prize seed and 
that has made a big yield. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS OFFERED. 

Messrs. Davenport & Mack, of Belmond, 
Towa, are offering forty head of yearling 
and two-year-old Shropshire rams for sale 
elsewhere in this issue. These gentlemen 
maintain a thoroughly good flock and take 
special pains to please their customers. 
They will be glad to have_ prospective 
buyers call and inspect the flock, but in 
case they can not they can order through 
correspondence and be assured of fair 
treatment. Try it once. Look up their 
advertisement. 


Mr. Fred Ruebush, breeder of Ohio Im- 
proved Chester Whites, of Sciota, IIL, 





writes: ‘Stock healthy and doing well 
through this section of Illinois. Have a 
choice lot of spring: pigs now ready to 


ship. Also some good sows and gilts bred 
for fall litters. Will be pleased to quote 
prices.”’ : 





ABERDEEN-.ANGUS. 





BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOB GALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Garlook, tH. 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best breeding son of 
Bl Woodlawn. Bulls include an Erica show year- 
ling and a Black Cap son of Black Woodlawn. 

Call or write 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


ANGUS BULL 


The Iowa State College is offering a very good year- 
ling Angus bull for sale at moderate price. Also , 
boars and gilts of several breeds. Address 


DEAN OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


ANGUS BULL We are offering a superior 


lot of bulls of best breed- 
suit the man with the 











ing. Am pricing them to 
grade herd. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Is. 


Oak Glen Angus 


Herd headed by the 2100 Ib. Erica bull, Ex. 111595, 
champion at northern Iowa's leading fairs in 1912. A 
few young bulls for sale, including 2 two-year-olds. 
Good individuals, popular families, reasonable prices. 
Write W. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


One Pride, sired by a Blackbird son of Black Wood- 
lawn, just 2 years and good; also a year old Favorite, 
sired by Sir Black Knight. Both cheap. 

H.R. DAVIS, Corning, lows 


Best families--Blackbirds, 
Angus Bulls Ericas, Prides, etc. One 
just 2 yrs., others yearlings. A. R. McMILLIN CO., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 




















T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








HEREFORDS. 


Herefords 


Cows and Heifers 


for sale. A good lot 
of choice breeding. 
Calves sired by Pre- 
emptor 144606 and 
Preeminence 267357, 
show bulls with size 











and quality. Herd 
strong in Anxiety 4th 
blood. Inspection 
invited. Write, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Address 
W. T. WRIGHT, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
BERHSHIRES. 

















lection for health, breeding 
and marketing qualities, you 
can easily have the finest 


‘ou make most selling fine stoek 








Berkshire Boars 


for sale of spring farrow sired by Varden’s Ar. 
val. They are line bred Premier Longfellow 
68600 pigs. Price each $18. 


Cc. 4. McMILLIN, Lohrville, lowa 


Large Berkshires 


Selected boars and sows of all ages forsale, Write 
us your wants, or better still, visit 

MAPLE GROVE FAR” 
A. A. KADING, Fenton, lowa 
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ae 


Holbert Horselmporting Co. | 


Big, Heavy Boned, Imp. Stallions 














Percherons, Belgians, 
Shires, German Coach 
and Hackneys 


We have at any time of the year more big ten, 
high clase Percheron stallions than 
| other firm in the United States. We never 
sell out. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, la. 


The lowa State Fair 


Will soon be here and I wil) be there with my Bel- 
gianms. I shall bave an exhibit of stallions and mares 
that I want you to see. They comprise representatives 
Of my last importation, and I think you will like their 
quality, and for that reason I ask you to carefully inspect 
them. KE do not import an inferior class of 
stallions and mares. The American farmer de- 
mands the best, he is entitled to the best, and my aim is 
to cater to that demand. 

See my Belgians at Des Moines, Look me 
up and let’s get acquainted. My business is to 
show my horses while there and I want you 
to inspect them. 

Immediately after the fair I shall leave for Belgiam 
for my new importation. My plans are to buy the best 
that are available. Parties desiring to import one 
or more stallions or mares, £ shall be glad to 


execute their orders. 
BUCHANAN COUNTY 


R. F. FRENCH INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


HELD BROS. |” 


PERCHERONS 
Importersand Breeders of 
































ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND 


BELGIANS 

SHIRES | icaitaai 
German Coach Horses a j an 
Otter imported and Home Bred Stallions for Sale maine AMERICA 


These are large horses with wonderful style and 
action. They have won at leading shows and are de- 
cendants of prize winners. We can sell you a well 
broken, tried breeder at a reasonable price. 

We also offer two roan Scotch Short-horn 
bulls, 16 and 30 months old. One a Spicy by Archer 
209740, the other a Queen Bess by Supreme Goods. 
Both bave been used in herd. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth County, lowa 


PERCHERONS 


Ever notice average farm- 
ers who keep their own stal- 
lions raise more colts from 
the same number of mares 
and make more horse-money? 
A big Percheron from 
my 13 young registered studs 
at breeder's prices would 
make you money. 

FRED CHANDLER 
R.7,. Chariton, lowa 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 


My two-year-olds are weighing 1850 to 2000 Ibs.; 8- 
year-olds and over, 1900 to 2250 lbs. They are bigh 
class and ecound. I am making prices that sell. 75 
head toselect from. Write your wants. Send 10c in 
stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 

Experienced groom wanted. 

WH. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 





lows, with great quality style 

and conformation.. Will please 

the most critical. Pricen rea- 

sonable. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Letters from hundreds of 

satisfied customers and big illus- 
trated catalog mailed free. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co. 


- poz 28 LINCOLN, Nas. 








Percheron and Belgian Stallions and Mares 


selected and imported under my personal super- 
vision. Each a on animal and extremely low 
priced. Call or write. . W. HARMS, Fairbury, Ill. 





HOLSTEINS. 


ee, 


BIG POLAND CHINAS AT AUCTION 








ROLFE, 


We are including 52 head. 


IOWA, WED, AUG. 6, 1913 


25 are sows sired by great boars and 


bred to great boars for August and September farrow; 25 March 
boars, the best we have raised for a number of years, are listed, 
one good fall boar and the herd boar Long Wonder 168023. Long 
Wonder is, without doubt, the biggest boar that has or will be 


sold in Iowa for some time. 
and not fat. 


einen. 





He weighs between 925 and 1,000 Ibs. 
Six of his daughters are in the sale. 
th Wonder 2nd, Mable’s Wonder (first prize boar at Des 
1912) Chief Again Price (first and sweepstakes Nebraska 


Other sows are 


state fair),Chief Price Jr., and Chief Price 2nd, Thirteen are bred 
to our new herd boar Mouw’s Jr., that has weighed over 900 Ibs. 


Eight are bred to Smooth Wonder 2nd. 


Get your herd boar early 


and a sow that will raise you one for another year. Catalog ready. 
Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. 


M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, 


IOWA 





AUCTIONEERS: H.S. DUNCAN and IRA COTTINGHAM 





SHEEP. 





ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Twenty-five ye arlings 
- five two-year-old 
‘ams for sale sired by 





Imp. Acton Keynold and Wardwell’s Low-to-the-Ground. 
Fifteen pounds of wool per clip was taken 
Send for catalog giving full particulars. 


strong boned rams. 
from some of them. 


They Pan extra well covered, 


FRANK RAINIER, Logan fowa, 





East View Shropshires 


FOR SALE: 2 yearling rams and afew yearlin 

show ewes, sired by Emp. Delta, winner of 1s 

ip open class at Des Moines on get of sire, siring the 
first prize ram lamb and first and second prize ewe 
lamb at same show. New importation to arrive 
about August ist. containing both sexes. Look me 
up at the lowa State Fair. 


E. L. Bitterman, Mason City, lowa 





Pike Timber Stock Farm 


Forty good 1, 2 and 3 year old Shropshire rams, aj] 
sired by an imported ram and out of ewes sired by 
imported rams. The ewes also directly descended 
from imported ewes. 

DAVENPORT 4&4 MACK, Belmond, lowa 


A. T. Guthrie 





20 recorded rams and 50 ewes 
for a. at reasonable prices, 
Newton, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing, 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





HERD BOAR OFFERED 


Orange Jumbo 61293, our big smooth Poland-China herd boar, now for sale. A two-year-old son of the 


famous Big Orange and out of dam by the 1100 |b. Beauty’s Jumbo. 
£ £ We think he is the making of as good a hog as his illustrious sire. 


son for selling. This is truly a great boar. 


We are pricing him low considering bis great size and Pe tA 


lengthy and very smooth. 


Cannot use him longer only rea- 


Also 13 fall boars for sale sired by him; very 
AMES JENSEN & SONS, Newell, Iowa 





POLAND-CHINA FALL BOARS 


Beven select boars to offer of September farrow by our grand champion 900 pound Blue Walley Chief 


182558. 
champion 900 Ib. Schmieder’s Big Expansion. 


N SCH MIEDER & SON, 


These are show boars and boars that will make big hogs. 
Choice ‘of these boars is largely the matter of difference of 
opinion of men. Come and see them. Also 165 spring pigs for the season's trade. 
JOH Plymouth County, 


Some are from dams by our grand 


REMSEN, IOWA 





CHESTER WHITES. 





MODEL HERD IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 


Stock shipped C. O. D. 
2i7Tsi, Model Boy 19573, Big Chief 2267 
where he is, and {f such there are, would be glad 
to hearfrom him. We are in the business to stay, 


85 fall boars, 100 apeiae Pye od in fine pane. 


Sires, Big Onward 
ve a dissatisfied customer we know not 


"ED. ANDERSON, R. D. 2, Alta, lowa, 





Chester White Pigs 


of either sex of April and May ferrow, 140 from which 
to select, heavy bone, large and mellow, best of 
breeding. Write your wants. 
Cc. G. HELMING, 


Chester White Boars 


Herd headed by Sir Hannah, 13797, 2nd prize 
boar, Des Moines, 1908. Thirteen July, Aug. and Oct. 
boars for sale, alsospring boars. Big, growthy bus- 
iness boars at business prices. 
GEO. H. BOBST ° 


Waukon, iowa 





Hampton, lowa 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in sise, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 
for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
sineint anton Assn., _ F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


| MAMMOTH 
JACKS 


witb more size than 
@sual. Come and 
see them and get my 
Prices. Address, 
mentioning Wal- 
Farmer. 

W. L. DeCLOW 

CEDAR RAPIDS, !OWA 


Imported Belgians 
and Percherons 


Just arrived from Belgium and France with new 
importation of Belgian and Percheron stallions, which 
I would like for you to inspect before buying else- 
eg Barn intown. Address 

. 8. BABCOCK, Walford, Iowa 


BELGIAN EMPORIUM 
OF AMERICA 


Large —— Belgian stallions and mares at 
all seasons. 80 a few Percheron stallions. H. 
Lefebure is ion in Europe after a fall importation 
of 100 head. Annual catalog ready. 


H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, lowa 














Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Pau! Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
walls. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


sired: by Morndyke Queen 
DeKol'’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. Al! from 
A. R. O. dams and good 


individuals. 

GES McKAY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 
OLSTEINS—Beautifully marked heifer and 
bull calves, 15-16 pure, $ to ¢ weeks old. $20 each, 

crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Farm, 

Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS Old and young. bulls, 
cows, heifers, calves. 
Getoursale list. Priceslow. Quality the highest. 
GALLOWAY FARMS, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Cedar Falls, lowa 




















We Sail for France Aug. 9th 


after a shipment of the Best Stallions and 


AYRSHIBRES. 


AYRSH j R ES Bulis of all ages, cows, 

heifers an¢ calves. Ask 
for sale list. Highest quality, reasonable prices. 
PeLlewAy ” FARMS, Waterloo, lowa. 


EGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE— 

Some advance registry cows, one yr. bull from 

advance resistry stock. Also bull and — _— 
forsale. E.R. McConnell, Wellington, O., 





Mares to be found. See us in November. 


Watch our Ad. later. 


WM. A. HALE . Anamosa, lowa - 








and home bred 
meand mares, from ¢200 
US, Rushmore, Minn. 


sees each. H. RED 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts; Bred 
e sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated. no akin. 
Prolific, large kind. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Sprucemead Farm 


Short-horns 


For sale—8 nice red bulls, 
6 Scotch heifers. 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
So. 5th Ave. Sheldon, la. 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Alsotwo sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
Fr. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


Good Sootch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Beans of the choicest breeé- 
ing and right Individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G@. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 


Sunny Slope Short-horns 


Challenger 887888 heads the berd. (All cattle 
reserved for my sale, June 4th. 
Aledo, tll. 


J. @. BAY, 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just sow offers some very choice Short-hern 
Dbulle—8 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. Come and see them. 
J08. H. DEHFEE, ec, tewea 


























DUROC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Herd Headers 


For sale—3 good fall boars sired by Golden Prince 
122461, out of a top Smith’s Crimson Wonder dam; 1 
top fall boar by Royal Col. 28237 and out of a Professor 
dam; 1 choice fall boar by Victor Col. 120267. WIll 
also sell Victor Col., who is one of the best breeding 
boars we have ever used. His pigs have lots of bone 
and are smooth. A choice lot of spring pigs coming 
on. Come and see our herd. Address, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, J. E. SMITH, Victor, Ia. 








MT. NEBO HERD DUROCS 
Nineteen August, 1912, boars for sale; also a fine lot 
of spring boars sired by the champion Chief's 
Model 2nd, 125961, Choice Advancer 
132617 and Merfeld’s Wonder 119711. 
mostly. Dams by Grand Master Col., Chief Select 
Alphonso, Col’s. Prince, etc. Will also offer the 
young boar Choice Adwancer. Let us te!! you 
about them. 

M. E. Merfeld & Sons, - 


GRANDVIEW HERD DUROCS 


284 spring pigs for the trade. They are better tlan 
ever witb us this year. Main herd boar and sire of 
pigs, Grandview Chief 1380669, assistance, 
Regulus 105987, and Walte-Model 93101. 
Call and see us before buying. Careful attention 
given correspondence 
W. |. JACQUES, Galva, ida County, lowa 

CHRISTIANSON’S DUROCS 

167 pigs raised from 18 sows. Sires, H. A.’s Won- 
der Again, Indicator Wonder, Prince 
Defender, Golden Model Again, etc. }}oars 
for sale of the good boned, stretchy sort. Plenty of 
breed character. Chas. Christianson, Akron, Ply- 
mouth county, Iowa, 


Duroc Jerseys for Sale 


Twenty fall boars of Sept, farrow. A number of 
these would make excellent herd headers. They are 
the good boned, growthy kind. 18 are by MopziA 
114891, 2 by GOLDEN MODEL 22d. Call on or addresé 
A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee County, lows. 


DUROG-JERSEY FALL BOARS FO* 542: 


also trios 
reasonable prices. L. L. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lows. 


Greene, lowa 

















TAMWORTHS. 


CEDAR CREST HERD 
OF TAMSWORTHS 


will be shown at the following. State Fairs: Des 
Moines, Hemi: Minn., Sedalia, Mo., and Spring- 
field, m1. If you are interested: in larger 
proava from your pork: production, you 
nhefited materially by a visit to my 
one interested in hogs I can interest. . ‘So do not g° 
home from your State Fair this year without payiné 
Meavisit. J.B. MACKOYW. Farragut. I4- 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











